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U.S.  POLICIES  TOWARD  LIBERIA,  TOGO,  AND 

ZAIRE 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  9,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:20  p.m.  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Paul  Simon  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Simon,  Pell,  Dodd,  Kerry,  Kassebaum,  and  Jef- 
fords. 

Senator  Simon.  The  subcommittee  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

First  of  all,  my  apologies  to  my  colleagues.  I  got  waylaid  over  on 
the  Senate  floor  after  the  vote. 

Our  hearing  today  is  about  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  Liberia, 
Togo,  and  Zaire. 

In  Liberia  we  clearly  have  special  responsibilities.  No  African 
country  has  greater  historic  ties  to  this  country  than  does  Liberia, 
and  I  think  we  have  special  responsibilities  also  because  we  did  not 
speak  up  forcefully  as  we  should  have  when  Samuel  Doe  took  over 
as  a  dictator  there.  One  million  people  are  now  internally  dis- 
placed. You  have  about  600,000  who  are  seeking  shelter  in  neigh- 
boring countries,  and  you  have  had  tragedies  there. 

We  will  hear  today  from  a  Catholic  nun  about  one  of  those  trage- 
dies, and  the  item  that  was  in  the  newspaper  just  the  other  day 
about  300  Liberians  being  massacred,  mostly  women  and  children, 
700  seriously  wounded.  The  question  is,  how  do  we  respond  on  that 
Liberian  situation. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  last  two  paragraphs  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post.  I  will  insert  the  full  editorial  in  the  record. 
The  last  two  paragraphs  say: 

For  much  of  the  past  3  years,  we  in  this  country  have  watched  the  sUde  of  Liberia 
as  if  it  were  an  event  that  had  no  bearing  on  us  as  a  Nation  or  on  our  responsibil- 
ities as  a  global  power.  During  the  Reagan  and  Bush  years  a  handful  of  State  De- 
partment Africa  Bureau  officials  promoted  the  international  fiction  that  the  United 
States  really  cared  about  what  went  on  in  Liberia.  The  level  of  White  House  interest 
spoke  otherwise. 

The  Clinton  White  House  should  reverse  that  policy.  America's  link  to  Liberia  by 
that  country's  origins  was  made  possible  by  us,  by  our  commitment  to  democracy 
and  human  rights  which  should  be  manifest  in  Liberia,  if  anywhere  in  Africa,  and 
by  our  obligation  to  help  the  survivors  of  this  self-destruction  become  self-sustain- 
ing. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

(1) 


The  Sickening  Massacre  in  Liberia 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  1993) 

They  cut  throats,  they  cut  heads  *  *  *  broke  legs — and  shot  so  many  bullet 
wounds  that  you  cannot  understand  why,"  said  Augustine  Mahiga,  U.N.  commis- 
sioner for  refugees. 

Mr.  Mahiga's  "they"  are  Liberians.  He's  referring  to  a  raid  early  Sunday  morning 
on  a  Liberian  refugee  camp  in  which  nearly  300  civilians,  mainly  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  slaughtered  and  765  more  wounded.  Anyone  who's  followed  Liberia's  3Vi- 
year-old  civil  war  knows  that  the  chaotic  West  African  country  is  no  stranger  to  sa- 
distic cruelty.  But  this  latest  orgy  of  killing,  in  which  6-month-old  babies  were  re- 
portedly mutilated  and  unborn  child  was  ripped  from  the  murdered  mother's  womb, 
has  caused  Liberia  to  descend  to  perhaps  lowest  level  of  inhumanity. 

The  question — for  Liberians,  the  international  community  and  especially  the  Unit- 
ed States  (which  helped  create  Liberia  and  plant  the  seeds  of  its  current  prob- 
lems)— is  whether  that  country  can  climb  out  of  the  hell  in  which  it  finds  itself. 

The  blame  for  this  latest  round  of  senseless  bloodshed  is  being  put  on  the  usual 
suspects:  the  forces  of  the  National  Patriotic  Front  of  Liberia,  led  by  U.S.  prison  es- 
capee Charles  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor,  as  he  does  whenever  he  and  his  rebels  are  ac- 
cused of  an  atrocity,  has  lou<fly  and  strenuously  denied  the  charges.  To  hear  him 
tell  it,  in  the  aftermath  of  bloody  incident  after  bloody  incident,  it's  always  someone 
else  who's  done  the  dirty  deed.  By  his  account,  the  attacks  are  always  a  pretext  for 
his  opponents  among  the  West  African  peacekeeping  forces  to  launch  an  assault 
against  his  side — a  side  that  he  wants  all  to  know  is  dedicated  only  to  peace  and 
freedom.  By  last  count,  sine  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  band  of  rebels  began  their  quest 
for  a  happy,  tolerant  and  spiritually  renewed  Liberia  on  (Christmas  Eve  1989,  close 
to  50,000  Liberians  have  lost  their  lives,  and  the  country  has  been  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition resembling  the  state  of  nature. 

For  much  of  the  past  3  years,  we  in  this  country  have  watched  the  slide  of  Liberia 
as  if  it  were  an  event  that  had  no  bearing  on  us  as  a  Nation  or  on  our  responsibil- 
ities as  a  global  power.  During  the  Reagan  and  Bush  years  a  handful  of  State  De- 
partment Africa  Bureau  ofUcials  promoted  the  international  fiction  that  the  United 
States  really  cared  about  what  went  on  in  Liberia.  The  level  of  White  House  interest 
spoke  otherwise. 

The  Clinton  White  House  should  reverse  that  policy.  America's  Unk  to  Liberia  by 
that  country's  origins  was  made  possible  by  us,  bv  our  commitment  to  democracy 
and  human  rights  which  should  be  manifest  in  Liberia,  if  anywhere  in  Africa,  and 
by  our  obligation  to  help  the  survivors  of  this  self-destruction  become  self-sustain- 
ing. 

Senator  Simon.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  both  with 
Amos  Sawyer  and  Charles  Taylor,  and  I  had  hoped  that  they  were 
moving  toward  reconciliation.  That  is  not  evident. 

To  those  who  may  be  here  who  can  communicate  to  Charles  Tay- 
lor, let  me  Just  say,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  Charles  Taylor  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  massacres. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  final  judgment,  but  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  tilting  against  Charles  Taylor. 

The  question  also  is,  what  should  we  be  doing  in  terms  of  the 
ECOMOG  forces,  in  terms  of  assistance,  but  clearly  the  response 
of  the  United  States  to  Liberia  has  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  stronger 
one. 

The  second  country  we  will  be  discussing  briefly  here  today  is 
Togo,  where  steps  toward  democracy  have  been  faint  and  few,  and 
we  would  like  to  see  that  country  move  away  from  dictatorship. 

Then,  finally,  is  Zaire,  which  is  just  a  mess.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  way  to  describe  it,  and  Zaire  may  be  headed  in  the  direction 
of  Liberia,  or  worse,  if  constructive  action  is  not  taken. 

Before  I  call  on  the  witnesses,  let  me  call  on  my  colleagues  for 
any  opening  statements  they  may  have. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


I  am  very  appreciative  of  Assistant  Secretary  Ambassador  Moose 
being  here,  and  first  would  just  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  about 
Somalia,  if  I  may,  and  the  events  that  occurred  over  the  weekend 
there. 

I  join  with  the  administration  and  the  United  Nations  in  strongly 
condemning  the  unprovoked  and  very  brutal  attack  against  the 
U.N.  peacekeepers  over  this  past  weekend.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
United  States  nas  announced  that  they  are  sending  AC-130  attack 
aircraft.  I  think  we  have  to  do  all  that  we  can  possibly  do  to  sup- 
port the  peacekeepers  that  are  there. 

I  think  in  addition  we  should  immediately  arrest  those  who  pro- 
voked the  attack.  This  is  an  attack  on  the  credibility  in  the  long 
term  of  the  United  States  peacekeeping  efforts  as  well  as  the  fu- 
ture of  Somalia. 

If  I  may  just  make  a  brief  comment  about  some  of  the  other 
countries,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  stay  too 
long.  Togo  is  a  country  that  I  have  been  interested  in  for  some 
time,  as  my  daughter  was  in  the  Peace  Corps  there. 

It  is  a  country  which  has  great  potential,  and  one  in  which  we 
have  put  some  substantial  resources,  but  over  the  past  months  it 
has  deteriorated  considerably.  As  we  look  at  what  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  what  was  being  built  up  and  is  gone  now,  it  is  just 
very  sad. 

I  certainly  join  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  what  you  have  said  re- 
garding Liberia.  The  devastation  and  the  brutality  there,  including 
the  recent  massacre,  just  is  shocking  to  everyone. 

In  Zaire,  you  have  held  many  hearings  in  the  past  year  on  Zaire. 
I  know  that  Ambassador  Moose,  you  are  very  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  Zaire.  I  think  that  we  must  continue  working  with  the 
French  and  the  Belgians  to  press  for  a  concertive  policy.  Right  now, 
there  are  in  many  ways  two  governments  in  Zaire.  You  have  to 
wonder  what  will  the  outcome  be. 

Maybe  you  put  it  best,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  said  it  is  a 
mess,  but  I  think  surely  we  should  not  give  up.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  would  hope,  to  find  some  constructive  means  of  addressing 
it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you.  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Pell,  the  chairman  of  our  full  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
statement  that  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Simon,  It  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  in  Rhode  Island  have  a  particular  interest  in 
the  Liberian  situation  because  we  have  so  many  Liberian  Ameri- 
cans living  in  our  State,  and  I  will  have  some  questions  concerning 
their  well-oeing  as  the  hearing  moves  on  and  my  turn  comes. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pell  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Clairborne  Pell 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs  is  holding  this  hear- 
ing because  the  situation  in  Liberia  has  recently  taken  a  dangerous  turn.  This  is 
of  particular  concern  to  me  because  my  home  state  of  Rhode  Island  has  a  large  Libe- 
rian-American  population  which  has  an  enormous  interest  in  developments  m  Libe- 
ria. I  have  spoken  in  private  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  George  Moose,  who  is 


here  today,  to  convey  my  serious  concerns  regarding  the  crisis  in  Liberia.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  Liberi  an -American  community  to  get 
their  viewpoint. 

One  of  the  critical  concerns  that  Liberian-Americans  have  expressed  to  me  is  their 
fear  for  their  loved  ones  still  in  Liberia  and  their  frustration  at  not  being  able  to 
bring  them  to  safety.  Obviously  with  the  ongoing  civil  war,  and  the  horrendous 
human  rights  abuses  occurring  in  Liberia,  some  mechanism  should  be  available  to 
enable  those  who  are  at  risk  to  be  helped.  I  would  like  to  see  extraordinary  compas- 
sion in  such  extraordinary  circumstances. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  how  we  can  help  find  a  solution  to  the  crisis  in  Liberia, 
Last  Sunday's  massacre  of  300  innocent  refugees  outside  Monrovia  is  one  of  the 
most  vicious  displays  of  malevolence  the  African  continent  has  seen.  I  have  strongly 
supported  the  enorts  of  the  West  African  States  Economic  Conununity's  Monitoring 
Group,  ECOMOG,  to  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  settlement.  However,  members  of 
the  Liberian-American  community  have  suggested  to  me  that  further  efTorts  may  be 
needed,  and  that  it  may  be  time  to  bring  the  United  Nations  more  fully  into  the 
peace  process. 

The  situation  in  Liberia  has  languished  far  too  long,  and  after  stagnating  for 
months,  now  has  begun  to  deteriorate  seriously.  We  need  to  respond  strongly  to  the 
recent  atrocities  committed  against  the  refugees  there.  It  is  time  to  focus  the  spot- 
light of  the  international  community  on  Liberia. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Greorge  Moose.  We  seem  to  pile  the  problems  on  you, 
but  you  knew  that  when  you  accepted  this  position. 

Mr,  Secretary,  we  welcome  hearing  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  MOOSE,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Secretary  Moose,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has 
indeed  been  a  very  difficult  week  to  be  in  this  position,  difficult,  I 
think,  for  all  people  who  are  concerned 

Senator  SiMON.  Can  you  pull  the  microphone  a  little  closer  to 
you? 

Secretary  Moose.  Yes.  It  has  indeed  been  a  difficult  week  for  us, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  concerned  about  developments  in  Africa. 
Certainly  the  developments  over  the  weekend  both  in  Somalia  and 
Liberia  have  given  us  great  cause  for  concern. 

I  appreciate  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  again,  this  time  to 
testify  on  our  policies  toward  Liberia,  Togo,  and  Zaire.  I  have  a 
statement  which  if  you  will  not  mind  I  will  just  read  briefly  from 
it,  because  I  know  the  time  is  short,  and  I  would  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

I  think  the  situations  in  those  three  countries  represent  different 
stages  of  development  of  two  key  evolutions  which  we  see  taking 
place  on  the  continent.  One,  of  course,  is  the  evolution  toward  de- 
mocracy, the  other  is  the  consequences  of  conflict  situations  which 
emerged  out  of  past  years. 

Transition  to  democracy  in  Togo  has  reached  a  stalemate  which 
we  are  concerned  could  have  very  serious  consequences  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  at  the  same  time  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  talks 
and  negotiations  are  still  ongoing. 

In  Zaire,  President  Mobutu's  refusal  to  relinquish  power  and  to 
cease  his  interference  with  the  institutions  of  the  transition  Gov- 
ernment goes  well  beyond  simply  thwarting  the  transition  to  de- 
mocracy. It  puts  Zaire,  we  think,  in  a  very  precarious  preconflict 
status. 


The  challenge  in  Liberia  is  to  try,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
events,  to  secure  a  peace  and  movement  toward  democracy  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  that  country.  In  Liberia,  we  were  all  shocked  by 
the  brutal  atrocities  which  were  reported  over  the  weekend,  the 
massacre  of  over  250 — indeed,  latest  reports  suggest  as  many  as 
400  people  on  June  6  at  a  camp  for  displaced  persons  on  the  Fire- 
stone plantation  near  Harbel. 

We,  in  our  statements,  have  expressed  our  outrage  and  dismay 
at  that  attack.  But  we  also  believe  that  the  attack  underscores  the 
need  to  continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  ECOWAS  to  bring  an  end  to  this  tragic  conflict,  and  our  policy 
remains  focused  on  the  same  key  objectives  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

We  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  with  the  assistance  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States 
which  would  involve  the  full  disarmament  of  all  the  Liberian  war- 
ring factions.  The  return  home  of  more  than  a  million  displaced  Li- 
berians,  free  and  fair  internationally  monitored  elections,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  unified  Grovernment  based  on  respect  for  human 
rights,  democratic  principles  and  accountability. 

We  believe  that  the  West  African  peacekeeping  force,  ECOMOG, 
has  borne  the  major  financial  burden  for  maintaining  the  peace  in 
Liberia.  We  know  that  the  six  contributing  countries  of  ECOMOG 
look  forward  to  concluding  their  mission  and  bringing  their  troops 
home,  and  we  believe  that  U.S.  assistance  to  ECOMOG  very  much 
serves  the  interest  both  of  Liberia  and  of  the  United  States. 

We  were  encouraged  by  recent  efforts  by  the  U.N.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral Special  Envoy,  Mr.  Trevor  Gordon-Somers,  to  reconvene  the 
discussions  in  order  to  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  further  imple- 
mentation of  the  Yamoussoukro  Accords.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Gordon-Somers  just  last  Friday.  At  that  point  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Bamako,  Mali,  where  he  hoped  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  principal  Liberian 
factions  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  convene  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

One  of  the  other  unfortunate  consequences  of  the  weekend's 
events  is  that  he  has  had  to  return  now  to  Monrovia  in  order  to 
respond  to  an  urgent  request  to  lead  an  inquiry  into  the  weekend's 
events.  But  I  am  confident  that  he  remains  determined  to  pursue 
efforts  to  reconvene  a  meeting  which  would  involve  the  offer  of  the 
Secretary-General  to  host  such  a  meeting. 

We  have  strongly  encouraged  and  supported  that  effort,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  simply  add  that  we 
continue  to  urge  support  for  ECOMOG.  We  believe  that  in  due 
course  it  will  be  important  to  have  a  complementary  presence  of 
the  United  Nations  in  order  to  provide  that  needed  element  of  as- 
surance and  confidence  to  all  of  the  parties  that  in  fact  the 
Yamoussoukro  Accords  will  be  implemented  fairly  and  objectively 
and  that  no  party  need  be  unduly  concerned  about  the  manner  in 
which  that  accord  is  implemented. 

That  remains  the  essence  of  our  policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  discuss  with  you  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
details  of  it. 


Turning  to  Togo,  the  people  of  Togo  launched  a  process  toward 
multiparty  democracy  in  July  of  1991  with  a  national  conference 
and  a  schedule  for  transition  to  a  democratic  government  selected 
in  free  and  fair  elections.  However,  over  the  past  year,  that  transi- 
tion has  disintegrated  under  the  pressure  of  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence. 

Members  of  the  transitional  government  and  the  high  council  of 
the  republic  have  been  held  hostage  and  abused  by  elements  of  the 
military.  Their  homes  have  been  fire-bombed;  opposition  political 
leaders  have  been  shot,  and,  in  one  case,  killed;  press  offices  and 
personnel  have  been  assaulted,  and  unarmed  opposition  dem- 
onstrators have  been  fired  on  by  military  forces. 

In  response  to  these  events,  there  were  acts  of  revenge  and  defi- 
ance against  the  military  and  the  ruling  party  on  the  part  of  oppo- 
sition groups,  and  that  included  mob  killings  of  some  soldiers,  at- 
tacks on  the  homes  of  ruling  party  officials,  and  an  armed  raid  on 
the  military  quarters  which  allegedly  was  conducted  by  members 
of  the  opposition. 

The  result  is  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  insecurity  which  reigns, 
certainly  in  the  capital,  Lome,  and  throughout  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Togo's  economic  life  has  been  essentially  paralyzed 
since  last  November  by  a  general  strike  called  by  the  opposition 
unions  and  politicians  to  protest  the  breakdown  of  the  transition 
process. 

Over  200,000  Togolese  citizens  have  fled  the  country  since  Janu- 
ary of  1993.  Their  flight  was  triggered  by  security  force  attacks  on 
opposition  neighborhoods  in  Lome.  Those  who  fled,  including  most 
of  the  significant  leaders  of  the  political  opposition,  remain  outside 
of  Togo,  primarily  in  neighboring  Benin  and  in  Ghana.  There  is 
concern  that  the  ongoing  crisis  will  affect  regional  as  well  as  do- 
mestic stability. 

Against  this  backdrop,  President  Eyadema  and  his  supporters 
announced  elections  to  be  held  on  June  20.  Unfortunately,  those 
elections  were  called  without  full  participation  or  consultation  with 
major  elements  of  the  opposition. 

In  the  absence  of  a  mutually  agreed  firamework,  the  coalition  of 
opposition  political  parties  announced  its  intention  to  boycott  those 
elections  and  called  on  the  Togolese  electorate  to  do  the  same. 
However,  behind  the  scenes — and  I  think  here  we  have  to  credit 
French  diplomatic  initiatives  over  the  last  couple  of  weeks — there 
has  continued  to  be  an  effort  to  bring  all  of  the  various  parties  back 
into  a  negotiation. 

On  June  1,  the  government  announced  a  15-day  delay  in  the 
scheduled  elections,  which  was  at  least  an  acknowledgement  that 
the  period  that  was  allowed  was  inadequate  and  insufficient.  Dur- 
ing this  delay,  it  is  hoped  that  the  talks  with  the  opposition  parties 
can  resume  with  the  aim  of  reaching  agreement  for  elections  so 
that  the  process,  the  transition  process  can  move  forward. 

Our  view  remains  that  the  elections,  to  be  meaningful,  will  re- 
quire very  careful  consultation  and  preparation.  Throughout  the 
transition,  we  have  maintained  a  continuous  dialog  with  all  the 
sides  in  Togo.  Most  recently,  I  met  with  the  Togolese  foreign  min- 
ister who  is  now  in  town.  We  have  maintained  our  contacts  as  well 
with  members  of  the  political  opposition  in  Togo. 


In  responding  to  the  military's  intimidation  tactics,  the  United 
States  has  suspended  much  of  its  assistance  to  Togo.  That  which 
remains  is  assistance  which  is  channeled  through  private  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  the  Togolese  popu- 
lation. 

Our  actions  mirror  those  taken  by  other  key  donor  coimtries,  in- 
cluding the  French  and  the  Economic  Community,  donors  which 
have  historicallv  provided  the  bulk  of  Togo's  foreign  assistance  and 
whose  lead  we  have  been  following  primarily  in  the  Togolese  situa- 
tion. 

We  have  consulted  widely  with  those  actively  engaged  in  the  di- 
plomacy, and  we  have  sought  wherever  possible  to  be  supportive. 
I  met  most  recently  with  senior  representatives  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  discussed  ways  in  which  we  might  be  supportive  of 
the  initiatives  they  have  taken  in  recent  weeks. 

I  can  say  that  we  are  somewhat  more  optimistic  in  light  of  the 
recent  developments  and  particularly  the  proposed  resumption  of 
discussions  in  Ouagadougou.  We  hope  the  talks  will  begin  some- 
time this  week  and  that  a  way  around  the  current  impasse  in  Togo 
may  be  found. 

We  remain,  for  our  part,  willing  to  support  and  assist  in  the  or- 
ganization of  elections  in  Togo,  provided  they  meet  that  critical  test 
of  being  well-organized  and  well-prepared.  In  our  view,  that  means 
that  there  will  have  to  be  a  process  of  consultation  and  negotiation 
that  involves  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  major  parties. 

I  might  turn,  then,  to  Zaire.  Zaire,  Africa's  third  largest  country, 
faces  what  in  our  view  is  an  increasingly  dangerous  crisis,  one  that 
threatens  the  livelihood  of  over  40  million  Zaireans  and  the  stabil- 
ity of  neighboring  countries.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  cause  of 
the  problem.  It  is,  indeed.  President  Mobutu's  refusal  to  honor  his 
promise  to  permit  a  democratic  transition  process  to  proceed. 

The  results  include  a  near  total  breakdown  of  Zaire's  modem  eco- 
nomic sector,  rampant  hyperinflation,  growing  malnutrition  in 
Kinshasa  itself,  and — most  notably — in  Shaba  Province,  a  per- 
nicious pattern  of  government-provoked  or  tolerated  violence 
against  minority  ethnic  groups. 

Because  of  the  regime's  increasing  use  of  intimidation  against  po- 
litical opponents,  there  has  been  a  sharp  escalation  of  human 
rights  abuses  in  recent  months. 

The  current  crisis  in  Zaire  is  in  part  a  tragic  consequence  of  the 
Cold  War  era  when  policies  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  were 
strongly  influenced  by  broader,  so-called  strategic  interests,  often 
to  the  detriment  of  other  considerations.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  our  concept  of  what  is  strategic  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
Today,  it  centers  on  support  for  democratization  and  sustainable 
development. 

In  Zaire,  we  are  encouraging  a  constructive  change  through  a 
combination  of  pressure  on  tne  current  regime  and  a  clear  offer  of 
help  for  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  successor  Grovernment. 
We  support  the  democratic  transition  established  by  the  national 
conference.  We  do  not  support  any  particular  Zairean  party  or  indi- 
vidual. 

We  are  working  with  the  Belgians  and  the  French  to  increase  po- 
litical and  economic  pressure  through  a  range  of  measures,  includ- 
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ing  visa  restrictions,  prohibition  on  arms  exports,  and  public  state- 
ments. Additional  measures  which  have  been  discussed  with  our  al- 
lies and  which  I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  in  great  detail  here  in 
this  open  session  are  currently  under  active  consideration. 

As  we  look  toward  Zaire's  future,  it  is  clear  that  any  resolution 
of  the  current  tragedy  will  require  rapid  deployment  of  both  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  resources.  There  will  be,  I  think,  two  imme- 
diate requirements.  One  is  a  requirement  for  military  reform. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  no  democratic  transition  will  be  sustain- 
able until  the  present  regime's  relatively  well-armed  and  well- 
trained  troops  are  brought  under  civilian  control  through  a  com- 
bination of  military  reform  and  demobilization.  Otherwise  they  will 
obstruct  that  transition,  repeating  a  tragic  pattern  which  we  hav 
seen  elsewhere,  including,  currently,  in  Liberia. 

Diffusing  this  problem  will  demand,  I  think,  a  multilateral  effort, 
but  the  United  States  must  be  ready  to  participate  with  appro- 
priate levels  of  assistance  for  the  demobilization  and  reform  proc- 
ess. 

The  second  and  equally  pressing  need  will,  of  course,  be  a  need 
for  economic  stabilization  and  reform.  We,  with  the  French  and 
Belgians,  told  the  Government  of  Zaire  in  January  that  we  were 
willing  to  provide  support  for  stabilization  and  reform  under  clearly 
defined  circumstances.  These  include  a  credible  plan  for  elections 
and  strict  controls  to  deny  President  Mobutu  unimpeded  access  to 
public  fimds  and  to  ensure  the  management  of  those  public  funds. 

Working  with  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank,  we  determined  that 
the  crucial  first  stages  of  such  a  program  could  in  large  part  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  proper  use  of  funds  which  are  already  available  but 
which  are  currently  being  diverted  for  personal  use. 

The  second  phase,  and  the  longer,  more  arduous  phase,  will  in- 
volve a  pattern  of  economic  reform,  debt  rescheduling,  new  develop- 
ment investment,  and  I  think  a  multidonor  support  similar  to  that 
undertaken  by  many  other  countries,  and  certainly  not  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  Zaire  once  a  reform-oriented  administration  is  in 
place. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  the  situation  in  Zaire  is  indeed  at  a 
very  critical  stage.  We  hope,  through  a  combination  of  pressure  and 
public  diplomacy,  as  well  as  a  continuing  effort  to  support  the  le- 
gitimate institutions  that  emerge  from  the  national  conference  and 
the  support  for  meaningful  diplomatic  efforts,  whether  they  be 
through  bilateral  or  through  the  United  Nations,  that  we  can  still 
encourage  a  process  that  will  get  us  beyond  the  current  impasse 
and  that  will  allow  us  to  achieve  a  solution.  While  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  not  entirely  without  some  hope  for  a  solution  in 
Zaire. 

I  think  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  end  my  comments  and  make 
myself  available  for  your  comments  and  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Moose  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  George  E.  Moose,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

African  Affairs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  you  again — this  time  on  developments  in — and  U.S.  policy  towards  Li- 
beria, Togo  and  Zaire. 


The  situations  in  the  three  countries  represent  diiTerent  stages  of  two  major  is- 
sues with  which  Africa  is  currently  dealing:  democratization  and  conflict.  The  tran- 
sition to  democracy  in  Togo  has  reached  a  stalemate  which  could  have  serious  reper- 
cussions. But  we  understand  that  talks  continue.  Mobutu's  refusal  to  relinquish 
power  to  the  high  council  goes  beyond  thwarting  transition  to  democracy  in  Zaire; 
it  puts  Zaire  in  a  preconflict  status.  The  challenge  now  in  Liberia  is  to  secure  peace 
and  move  to  democracy  and  rehabilitation  in  that  country. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  each  of  these  in  some  detail: 

UBERIA 

In  Liberia,  we  have  been  shocked  by  a  brutal  new  atrocity — the  massacre  of  over 
250  civilians  on  June  6  at  a  camp  for  displaced  persons  on  the  Firestone  rubber 
plantation  near  Harbel.  The  United  States  condemns  this  deplorable  act,  which  un- 
derscores the  need  to  support  UN  and  ECOWAS  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  this  trag- 
ic war.  U.S.  policy  remains  focused  on  clear  and  longstanding  objectives.  We  seek 
a  negotiated  settlement  with  the  assistance  of  the  UN  and  the  Economic  Commu- 
nity of  West  African  States  (ECOWAS),  fiill  disarmament  of  all  Liberian  warring 
factions,  the  return  home  of  more  than  one  million  displaced  Liberians,  free  and  fair 
internationally-monitored  elections,  and  the  establishment  of  a  unified  government 
based  on  resjject  for  human  ri^ts,  democratic  principles  and  economic  accountabil- 
ity. 

The  West  African  peacekeeping  force  known  as  ECOMOG  has  borne  the  major  fi- 
nancial burden  for  maintaining  peacekeeping  forces  in  Liberia,  but  the  six  contribut- 
ing nations  look  forward  to  concluding  their  mission  and  bringing  their  troops  home. 
U.S.  assistance  to  this  endeavor  serves  all  of  our  interests. 

The  ECOWAS  initiative  offers  an  appropriate  and  cost-effective  alternative  to 
calls  for  massive  UN  intervention.  The  ECOWAS  consensus  which  was  skillfully 
hammered  out  in  more  than  20  summit  meetings  on  Liberia  enjoys  strong  support 
from  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  and  the  UN.  In  two  recent  resolu- 
tions, the  Security  Council,  with  our  strong  support,  has  unanimously  endorsed  the 
ECOWAS  effort  in  Liberia.  As  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  Africa  and  the  world, 
international  consensus  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  cooperation  by  all  parties.  In 
Liberia,  however,  the  regional  initiative,  supported  by  the  OAU  and  the  UN,  offers 
by  far  the  best  prospect  for  achieving  a  settlement  that  will  restore  peace  and  stabil- 
ity to  Liberia  and  the  immediate  subregion. 

We  believe  the  UN  can  play  an  important  role  as  a  catalyst  to  get  negotiations 
restarted.  UN  Special  Representative  Trevor  Gordon-Somers  has  been  carrying  out 
an  intensive,  6-week  round  of  negotiations  in  the  region,  and  we  support  his  efforts 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  meeting  of  factions  under  auspices  of  the  UN  Secretary 
General.  The  UN  can  play  an  important  complementary  role  in  support  of  the  exist- 
ing regional  effort. 

Many  obstacles  must  be  overcome.  Liberian  faction  leaders  have  proven  unreliable 
and  their  troops  undisciplined.  An  even-handed  approach  to  disarmament  of  aU  fac- 
tions, backed  up  by  convincing  military  power,  will  be  needed  to  ensure  compliance. 
We  do  not  believe  a  military  solution  is  possible  or  desirable,  but  we  recognize  that 
continuing  pressure  is  an  inescapable  part  of  the  equation  for  peace  in  Liberia. 

While  supporting  ongoing  diplomatic  efforts,  the  United  States  continues  to  re- 
spond to  the  humanitarian  needs  of  the  Liberian  people.  The  relief  effort  is  one  of 
the  great  unsung  success  stories  of  averting  greater  tragedy  in  Africa.  In  addition 
to  almost  $29  million  in  support  for  the  regional  peacekeeping,  the  United  States 
has  provided  almost  $260  million  in  humanitarian  aid  for  victims  of  the  conflict,  far 
more  than  all  other  donors  combined.  We  continue  to  stress  the  need  for  distribution 
throughout  Liberia,  urging  ECOMOG  to  facilitate  up-country  assistance  and  Charles 
Taylor  to  end  his  resistance  to  cross-line  deliveries. 

While  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of  Liberians,  we  must  also  be  poised  to  foster 
and  support  moves  to  build  a  lasting  peace.  We  are  prepared  to  assist  with  repatri- 
ation, demobilization,  and  the  holding  of  free  and  fair  elections  when  conditions 
allow.  We  have  requested  funds  in  FY  94  to  assist  the  peacekeeping  efforts  of 
ECOWAS  in  Liberia.  In  the  post-cold-war  world,  our  concern  for  the  Liberian  people 
and  our  desire  for  peace  is  unconstrained  by  strategic  necessities;  we  seek  a  future 
relationship  based  on  fundamental  principles  of  human  rights,  accountability  and 
democracy.  Liberia's  neighbors,  the  United  States  and  the  UN  have  all  signalled 
their  readiness  to  assist,  and  we  are  all  providing  tangible  support,  but  ultimately 
it  will  be  the  people  of  Liberia  themselves  who  must  resolve  to  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunity  and  chart  the  future  of  this  nation. 
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TOGO 


The  people  of  Togo  launched  a  process  toward  multiparty  democracy  in  July  1991 
with  a  national  conference  Eind  a  schedule  for  transition  to  a  democratic  government 
selected  in  free,  fair,  representative  elections.  However,  over  the  past  year,  that 
transition  has  disintegrated  under  the  pressure  of  intimidation  and  violence.  Mem- 
bers of  the  transitional  government  and  the  high  council  of  the  republic  have  been 
held  hostage  and  abused  by  members  of  the  military.  Their  homes  have  been 
firebombed,  and  opposition  political  candidates  shot  and;  in  one  case,  killed.  Opposi- 
tion press  offices  and  personnel  have  been  assaulted,  and  unarmed  opposition  dem- 
onstrators fired  on  by  military  forces.  In  response  to  those  events,  there  were  acts 
of  revenge  and  defiance  against  the  military  and  the  ruling  party  of  President 
Eyadema,  including  mob  killings  of  soldiers,  attacks  on  the  homes  of  ruling  party 
omcials,  and  an  armed  ni^ttime  raid  on  the  military  headcjuarters. 

The  result  is  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  insecurity  which  reigns  in  the  capital, 
Lome,  and  throughout  much  of  the  country.  Togo's  economic  life  has  been  essentially 
paralyzed  since  November  by  a  general  strike,  called  by  opposition  unions  and  poli- 
ticians to  protest  the  breakdown  of  the  transition.  Over  200,000  Togolese  citizens 
have  fled  the  country  since  January  1993.  Their  flight  was  triggered  by  security 
force  attacks  on  opposition  nei^borhoods  in  Lome.  Those  who  fled,  including  almost 
all  significant  members  of  the  political  opposition,  remain  outside  Togo,  primarily 
in  neighboring  Benin  and  Ghana.  There  is  concern  that  the  ongoing  crisis  will  affect 
regional  as  well  as  domestic  stability. 

Against  this  backdrop.  President  Eyadema  and  his  supporters  announced  elec- 
tions beginning  June  20.  Unfortunately,  these  elections  were  called  without  full  par- 
ticipation of  major  elements  of  the  opposition.  In  the  absence  of  a  mutually  agreed 
framework,  the  coalition  of  opposition  political  parties  announced  its  intention  to 
boycott  the  elections  and  called  on  the  Togolese  electorate  to  do  the  same.  However, 
behind  the  scenes  efforts,  primarily  led  by  the  French,  have  continued  to  work  to- 
ward bringing  all  sides  back  to  the  negotiating  table.  On  June  1,  the  government 
announced  a  15-day  delay  in  the  election  schedule.  During  this  delay,  it  is  hoped 
that  talks  with  the  opposition  can  resume  with  the  aim  of  reaching  agreement 
among  all  parties  for  elections  to  move  forward.  Our  view  remains  that  elections, 
to  be  meaningful,  will  require  careful  preparation. 

Throughout  the  transition,  we  have  maintained  a  continuous  dialog  with  all  sides 
in  Togo,  urging  compromise  and  conciliation  as  the  only  means  to  move  Togo  for- 
ward on  the  road  to  democracy.  Responding  to  the  military's  intimidation  tactics, 
the  United  States  has  suspended  much  of  its  assistance.  In  the  remaining  projects, 
we  work  primarily  through  private  voluntary  organizations  to  meet  basic  human 
needs.  Our  actions  mirror  those  of  the  French,  the  Germans  and  the  EEC,  donors 
who  have  historically  provided  the  bulk  of  Togo's  foreign  assistance  and  whose  lead 
we  are  following  witn  regard  to  Togo. 

We  are  consulting  regularly  with  Togo's  friends  abroad  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that 
a  unified,  clear  message  is  sent  to  all  Togolese  parties:  we  wiU  not  return  to  busi- 
ness as  usual  until  the  transition  is  back  on  track.  In  line  with  that  policy,  we  have 
announced  that  the  United  States  will  not  provide  electoral  support  or  observers  for 
the  unilaterally  arranged  and  announced  elections  beginning  June  20.  In  the  weke 
of  the  new  effort  to  negotiate,  we  are  cautiously  optimistic  that  Togo's  impasse  can 
be  broken.  We  are  following  closely  preparations  for  imminent  talks  in 
Ouagadougou.  Should  those  talks  result  in  a  mutually  agreed  frameworic  for  free, 
fair  elections  held  in  a  secure  environment,  we  wiU  reevaluate  our  decision  concern- 
ing electoral  observers  and  assistance.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  continue  to  consult 
with  all  sides,  urging  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  move  Togo  back 
to  path  of  democracy. 

ZAIRE 

Africa's  third  largest  country  faces  an  increasingly  dangerous  crisis,  one  that 
threatens  the  livelihood  of  40  million  Zairians  and  the  stability  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries. There  is  no  doubt  about  the  cause  of  the  problem.  It  is  President  Mobutu's 
stubborn  refusal  to  honor  his  promise  to  permit  a  democratic  transition  process  to 
proceed.  The  results  include  a  near  total  breakdown  of  Zaire's  modem  economic  sec- 
tor, rampant  hyperinflation,  growing  malnutrition  in  Kinshasa  itself,  and,  most  no- 
tably in  Shaba,  a  pernicious  pattern  of  government-provoked  or  tolerated  violence 
against  minority  ethnic  groups.  Because  of  the  regime's  increasing  use  of  intimida- 
tion against  political  opponents,  there  has  been  a  sharp  escalation  of  human  rights 
abuse  in  recent  months. 

The  current  crisis  in  Zaire  is  in  part  a  tragic  consequence  of  the  cold  war  era, 
when  policies  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  were  strongly  influenced  by  broader 
strategic  interests,  often  to  the  detriment  of  other  consi(ferations.  Our  concept  of 
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what  is  "strategic"  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Today  it  centers  on  support  for  democ- 
ratization and  sustainable  development.  In  Zaire,  we  are  encouraging  constructive 
change  through  a  combination  of  pressure  on  the  current  regime,  and  a  clear  offer 
of  help  for  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  successor  government.  We  support  the 
democratic  transition  established  by  the  national  conference,  not  any  particular 
Zairian  party  or  individual.  We  are  woricing  with  the  Belgians  and  French  to  in- 
crease political  and  economic  pressure  through  a  range  of  measures,  including  visa 
restrictions,  prohibition  of  arms  exports,  and  public  statements.  Additional  meas- 
ures, which  I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  in  open  session,  are  under  active  consider- 
ation. 

As  we  look  toward  Zaire's  future,  it  is  clear  that  any  resolution  of  the  current 
tragedy  will  require  rapid  deployment  of  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  resources. 
There  will  be  two  inunediate  requirements.  One  is  military  reform.  No  democratic 
transition  will  be  sustainable  until  the  present  regime's  relatively  well-armed  and 
well-trained  troops  are  brought  under  civil  control  through  a  combination  of  military 
reform  and  demobilization.  Otherwise,  they  will  obstruct  the  transition,  repeating 
a  tragic  pattern  played  out  in  Liberia.  Defusing  this  problem  wUl  demand  a  multi- 
lateral enort,  but  the  United  States  must  be  ready  to  participate  with  appropriate 
levels  of  assistance  for  the  demobilization  and  reform  process. 

"Hie  second  and  equally  pressing  need  wiD  of  course  be  economic  stabilization  and 
reform.  We,  the  French,  and  the  Belgians  told  the  Government  of  Zaire  in  January 
that  we  are  willing  to  provide  support  for  stabilization  and  reform  under  clearly  de- 
fined conditions.  These  include  a  credible  plan  for  elections  and  strict  controls  to 
deny  FVesident  Mobutu  unimpeded  access  to  public  funds  and  the  management  of 
public  finances.  Working  with  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank,  we  determined  that 
the  crucial  first  stages  of  such  a  program  could  be  in  large  part  financed  by  proper 
use  of  the  funds  which  are  currently  being  diverted  for  unauthorized  personal  use. 
The  second  phase,  longer  and  more  arduous,  will  involve  a  pattern  of  economic  re- 
form, debt  rescheduling,  new  development  investment,  and  multidonor  support  simi- 
lar to  that  undertaken  by  many  other  countries,  and  certainly  not  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  Zaire  once  a  reform-oriented  administration  is  in  place. 

In  short,  while  we  believe  that  the  situation  in  Zaire  is  critical,  it  is  not  beyond 
hope.  We  are  determined  to  play  a  leadership  role  in  the  international  effort  which 
will  be  required  to  achieve  a  solution. 

Thank  you.  I  look  forward  to  your  conaments  and  questions. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you.  We  will  place  your  full  statement  in 
the  record.  On  Zaire,  I  think  the  best  part  of  your  statement  was 
the  statement,  if  I  am  quoting  you  correctly,  that  additional  meas- 
ures are  under  active  consideration. 

Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  have  been  pushing  for  a  stronger 
stand  on  Zaire  for  some  time  back  in  the  previous  administration. 
My  own  impression  is  that  our  response  in  Zaire  has  been  too  pas- 
sive, that  we  shake  our  heads  and  say,  it  is  terrible  what  is  hap- 
pening, but  that  we  have  not  been  doing  anything. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  what  additional  measures  are  under  active 
consideration,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  be  briefed  by  you  on  that, 
but  I  think  it  is  time,  past  time  for  additional  measures  to  see  that 
there  is  change  there. 

On  Togo,  my  hope  is  that  something  can  work  out. 

One  of  the  untold  stories  of  Africa  is  that  democracy  really  is 
catching  on  in  Africa.  I  would  like  to  see  the  leadership  of  Togo 
move  in  the  direction  that  Zambia,  for  example,  moved,  where 
President  Kaunda,  who  had  a  one-party  State  and  dominated  it, 
permitted  a  free  election,  and  his  party  got  only  15  percent  of  the 
vote,  but  he  gracefully  stepped  aside  and  let  democracy  operate. 

In  Liberia,  we  face  a  very,  very  tough  situation.  First  of  all,  on 
this  most  recent  massacre  of  300  or  nowever  many  people  were 
killed — as  high  as  400,  you  indicated  in  your  statement — it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  Charles  Taylor's  forces  cannot  have  had  a 
part  in  that. 
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I  drove  past  that  old  former  plantation.  That  is  in  Charles  Tay- 
lor's territory.  I  have  no  evidence  beyond  knowing  that. 

Are  we  ready  to  make  any  kind  of  judgments  as  to  who  is  respon- 
sible for  this  massacre? 

Secretary  Moose.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not.  We  have  sifted 
through  all  of  the  reporting  that  has  come  in,  including  the  report 
of  the  U.N.  High  Commission  for  Refugees'  representative  in  Libe- 
ria, who  was  amon^  the  first  to  visit  the  site. 

His  report  does  include  some  of  the  results  of  his  initial  inter- 
views with  some  of  the  victims.  He  reports  that  many  of  those  vic- 
tims, some  of  those  victims  alleged  that  representatives  of  the 
NPLF  were  involved,  but  even  his  report  I  think  acknowledges  that 
those  allegations  are  not  at  this  point  confirmable. 

I  think  many  of  us  find  it  hard  not  to  reach  some  conjectures  in 
our  own  minds  about  what  may  have  happened  there,  based  on  an 
appalling  record  over  the  last  several  years,  but  I  think  it  is  also 
fair  to  say  the  record  in  Liberia  shows  that  many  of  the  elements 
present  there  have  been  capable  over  the  years  of  similar  kinds  of 
appalling  acts. 

We  only  hope  and  trust  that  the  inquiry  that  Mr.  Gordon-Somers 
is  now  going  to  lead  will  give  us  some  clearer  indication  as  to  who 
may  have  been  responsible.  We  have  certainly  urged  that  whoever 
is  responsible,  that  the  leaders  of  those  movements,  also  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  actions  of  their  followers. 

Senator  Simon.  As  I  understand,  the  ECOMOG  forces  have  re- 
quested that  the  arms  embargo  to  Liberia  be  reinforced.  Are  any 
steps  being  made  along  that  line? 

Secretary  Moose.  This  is  an  issue  that  I  know  was  discussed  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  Liberia.  There  was 
a  view  held  by  many  that  indeed  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  in  essence  to  endorse  more  formally  the  arms  embargo 
that  ECOWAS  put  in  place  might  be  useful.  That  action  was  not 
taken  at  the  time,  although  as  I  recall  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolution  did  call  on  member  States  to  respect  provisions  of  that 
arms  embargo. 

I  think  for  all  intents  and  purposes  the  necessary  probably  is 
being  done.  I  think  what  we  still  need  to  do  and  what  we  are  still 
concerned  about  are  reports  that  arms  still  continue  to  move  into 
various  parts  of  Liberia.  I  can  say  that  we  continue  to  have  a  verv 
close  dialog  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  countries  in  the  region  witn 
a  view  to  trying  to  ensure  a  tighter  control  and  a  greater  respect 
for  that  embargo. 

Senator  Simon.  What  do  we  hear  from  the  Secretary-General's 
special  representative  in  Liberia?  Are  we  getting  regular  reports? 
What  do  tney  indicate? 

Secretary  Moose.  Certainly  our  Embassies  and  our  missions  in 
the  field  have  been  in  regular  contact  with  Mr.  Gordon-Somers  over 
the  last  several  weeks  as  he  has  attempted  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date he  was  given  by  the  Secretary-General,  and  that  mandate  was 
to  try  to  convene  the  leaders  of  the  various  factions  with  a  view  to 
resuming  a  discussion  of  the  implementation  of  the  Yamoussoukro 
Accords. 

I  had  occasion  to  speak  with  Mr.  Gordon-Somers  only  last  Friday 
morning.  At  that  point  he  was  en  route  to  Bamako,  Mali,  where  he 
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hoped  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  convening  of  such  a  meeting. 
That  was  on  the  basis  of  contacts  which  he  has  had  over  the  last 
several  weeks  with  all  of  the  representatives  of  all  of  the  factions, 
and  his  conclusion,  based  on  those  contacts,  that  in  fact  they  were 
all  prepared  to  attend  such  a  meeting. 

i^ain,  one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  this  weekend's 
events  is  that  that  meeting,  or  at  least  the  preparations  of  it,  seem 
now  to  be  put  off  by  at  least  another  few  days.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  remain  confident  that  Mr.  Gordon-Somers  will  not  be  distracted 
permanently  from  that  task  and  that  he  does  seek  within  the  next 
few  days,  or  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  to  try  to  bring  those 
leaders  together. 

Senator  SiMON.  You  mentioned  that  in  due  course  a  complement- 
ing force  of  the  United  Nations  might  be  there.  I  think  that  is  a 
correct  quote  from  your  statement. 

One  of  my  concerns,  frankly,  is  that  we  are  just  kind  of,  you 
know,  we  hold  a  hearing  and  we  talk  about  it  a  little  bit,  and  tnen 
it  disappears  from  the  limelight,  and  we  are  kind  of  doing  a  toe 
dance  around  the  problems  in  Liberia  rather  than  really  addressing 
the  problems  as  forcefully  as  we  should. 

You  know,  it  is  better  to  have  no  answer  than  the  wrong  answer, 
but  I  guess  I  would  be  interested  in  having  from  the  administration 
and  then  having  a  dialog  about  it  maybe  a  three  or  four  or  five- 
point  program,  what  are  we  going  to  do,  and  then  put  time  lines 
on  it. 

For  example,  in  due  course  a  complementary  force  of  the  United 
Nations.  Does  that  mean  1  month?  Does  that  mean  1  vear?  Does 
that  mean  3  years?  Let  us  be  as  specific  as  we  can,  and  really  see 
what  can  be  done. 

Finally,  the  West  African  States  are  facing  economic  problems  as 
a  result  of  all  of  this.  What  are  we  doing  in  terms  of  indicating  any 
greater  degree  of  economic  support?  I  can  see,  for  example,  that  Ni- 
geria, whicn  now  shoulders  the  bulk  of  the  burden  here,  might  very 
well  just  get  tired  and  just  give  up  on  Liberia.  What  are  we  doing 
to  indicate  that  we  sense  their  problems,  and  that  we  are  going  to 
provide  greater  assistance? 

Secretary  Moose.  Let  me  try  to  give  at  least  a  partial  answer  to 
your  first  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  been  consulting  very 
closely  with  the  U.N.  on  its  plans,  and  I  think  those  plans  do  in- 
clude some  fairly  definite  time  lines,  not  that  anyone  can  guarantee 
that  those  time  lines  will  be  met  or  respected,  but  it  does  indicate, 
I  think,  the  sense  of  urgency  in  Zaire  on  the  part  of  the  U.N.  which 
we  share  to  try  to  bring  these  negotiations  to  a  conclusion. 

I  think  we  all  reckoned  that  there  was  a  kind  of  window  here. 
On  the  one  hand,  since  last  October,  when  Mr.  Taylor's  forces  at- 
tacked Monrovia  and  upset  the  fragile  cease-fire  that  had  been  in 
existence,  ECOMOG  has  been  able  to  reassert  security  aroimd 
Monrovia  and  indeed  secure  some  other  very  strategic  points.  That 
has,  we  think,  applied  a  certain  degree  necessary  pressure,  on  Mr. 
Taylor  in  ways  that  we  had  hoped  would  encourage  him  to  think 
more  seriously  about  a  negotiation. 

At  the  same  time,  as  you  point  out,  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  ECOWAS  countries  that  have  been  bearing  this  burden,  to 
look  toward  a  conclusion,  to  the  point  where  they  can  in  fact  say 
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that  their  mission  is  completed  and  they  can  bring  their  troops 
home.  Take  those  two  factors  together,  and  I  think  that  has  defined 
the  parameters  of  Mr.  Gordon-Somers  plan. 

His  hope  was,  indeed,  following  on  the  mandate  he  was  given  by 
the  Secretary-General,  to  convene  a  meeting  this  month,  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  factions,  at  which  it  was  his 
hope  that  they  would  agree,  or  reaffirm  their  agreement  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Yamoussoukro  Accords  and  perhaps  to  find 
some  specific  steps  that  would  be  necessary  to  produce  that. 

On  the  basis  of  that,  his  hope  was  to  return  to  New  York  to 
present  his  report  and  his  findings  to  the  Security  Council  and 
seek  the  council's  endorsement  for  the  subsequent  steps  that  would 
be  necessary.  As  he  currently  envisages  it,  those  steps  would  be  an 
augmentation  of  the  current  ECOMOG  presence  in  order  to  ensure 
that  there  was  adequate  force  on  the  ground  to  carry  out  the  re- 
maining steps,  including  the  cantonment  and  demobilization  of  the 
various  military  elements  as  well  as  then  to  begin  the  process  of 
preparing  the  elections. 

It  would  be  at  that  stage,  I  think,  that  the  Security  Council 
would  need,  with  our  support  and  the  support  of  other  members, 
to  endorse  that  plan  and  to  provide  or  assure  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  carry  it  out. 

The  other  element  of  that  would  be  the  suggestion  in  his  earlier 
report  of  a  U.N.  observer  presence  to  provide  that  added  measure 
of  confidence  to  all  the  parties  that  this  arrangement  would  be  car- 
ried out  impartially,  and  I  think,  taking  those  steps  realisticallj^  he 
is  looking  at  a  phasing  of  those  various  steps  so  that  by  the  first 
of  September  one  might,  indeed,  actually  begin  the  implementa- 
tion. 

All  of  that,  however,  still  remains  contingent  on  some  sense  of 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  parties.  This,  of  course,  has  been  the 
most  elusive  element  in  this  equation  in  the  past. 

I  think  what  frustrates  us  all  is  that  ultimately  it  is  hard  to  im- 
pose a  solution  on  parties  who  remain  resistant  to  such  a  settle- 
ment. The  options  in  the  face  of  that  are  not  terribly  palatable  to 
anybody,  nor  do  we  believe  they  are  terribly  promising  in  terms  of 
what  results  they  would  produce. 

We  have,  as  I  said,  talked  to  the  U.N.,  to  Mr.  Gordon-Somers  on 
a  number  of  repeated  occasions.  I  think  his  plan  makes  sense,  and 
I  think  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do,  along  with  many  others, 
is  to  give  him  all  the  support  that  we  possibly  can  to  move  toward 
a  solution. 

With  regard  to  your  second  point,  we  have  been  very  conscious 
of  that  the  countries  of  ECOWAS,  and  I  would  say  particularly  in 
Nigeria,  have  been  bearing  the  burden  of  this  major  peacekeeping 
operation  in  Liberia  and  conscious  of  that  their  effort  is  one  that 
contributes  not  onlv  to  the  interests  of  the  States  in  West  Africa 
but  frankly  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  international  community. 

In  that  regard  it  has  always  been  our  view  that  we  should  look 
for  ways  to  try  to  be  supportive  of  their  actions.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  in  the  context  of  the  administration's  recent  budget  pro- 
posal we  had  requested  a  rather  modest,  but  I  hope  significant  sum 
in  the  context  of  the  voluntary  peacekeeping  operations  account, 
the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  enable  us  to  make  a  contribution 
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to  a  voluntary  fund  to  which  we  hope  others  might  be  willing  to 
contribute. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  other  representatives  of 
other  nations  as  well,  and  sense  that  there  would  be  such  a  willing- 
ness, to  contribute  to  that  fund  to  defray  at  least  some  of  the  costs 
currently  being  borne  by  the  contributors  to  ECOWAS. 

We  will  continue  to  explore  with  our  Defense  Department  the 
possibilities  of  being  able  to  provide  items  in  kind  for  the  contribu- 
tors of  ECOMOG,  which  again  perhaps  would  help  to  defray  some 
of  the  burden  that  they  are  now  carrying,  but  your  point  is  well- 
taken.  I  think  we  need  to  recognize  that  if  ECOMOG  were  not 
there  and  doing  the  iobs  they  are  doing,  that  we  would  have  to  do 
it  in  other  ways,  and  that  probably  those  ways  would  be  far  more 
expensive  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  done  now. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Pell. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  majority  of  the  U.N.  occupying 
force  in  Liberia  are  from  Nigeria? 

Secretary  Moose.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  impression  that 
I  got  in  talking  with  some  of  the  Liberians  was  they  resent  some 
of  the  Nigerians  in  particular  and  would  prefer  troops  from  Eu- 
rope? Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Moose.  I  would  be  hard-pressed  to  characterize  the 
general  view  of  all  Liberians.  I  think  the  view  of  our  embassy  in 
Monrovia  is  that  the  majority  of  the  Liberians  are  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  but  for  the  ECOMOG  presence,  which  includes,  obvi- 
ously, Nigerians,  the  security  situation  in  Liberia  currently  would 
be  very  dangerous  and  very  difficult. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  not  been  some  hard  feelings 
against  the  presence  of  ECOMOG  troops,  and  perhaps  against  Ni- 
gerian troops,  but  I  think  frankly  our  estimate  is  that  were  they 
not  there,  the  situation  on  the  ground  in  Liberia  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  difficult  for  the  majority  of  Liberians. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  concur  that  it  would  be  better  if 
they  were  not  Nigerians  who  were  there. 

Secretary  Moose.  I  do  not  think  the  Nigerians  wish  to  be  there 
simply  to  be  there.  I  think  they  are  there  because  a  lot  of  people 
have  encouraged  and  implored  them  to  remain.  If  there  were  op- 
tions, I  would  be  happy  to  look  at  those  options,  but  I  have  to  say 
at  the  moment  I  do  not  see  a  great  rush  on  the  part  of  the  Euro- 
peans or  United  Nations  or  others  to  assume  that  role  and  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  quite  a  Liberian 
community  in  my  State,  and  Representative  Joseph  Newsome,  who 
headed  up  the  group  there  and  brought  over — I  think  we  have  62 
students  from  Liberia  now  in  Rhode  Island,  so  the  interest  in  my 
State  is  very  real  indeed,  and  very  concerned. 

Have  you  been  in  touch  here  in  the  Department  with  any  of  the 
Liberian  American  community  directly  with  regard  to  their  con- 
cerns? 

Secretary  Moose.  I  have  been  in  touch  personally,  and  I  know 
that  members  of  my  bureau  are  regularly  in  touch  with  members 
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of  the  Liberian  community  here  in  the  United  States,  which  is  a 
very  large  and  a  very  diverse  one. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  the  largest  such  commu- 
niW  is  in  Rhode  Island? 

Secretary  Moose.  You  are  putting  me  a  bit  on  the  spot,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  could  not  testify  to  that,  but  I  know  there  is  a  very 
important  one. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  lot  there. 

Secretary  Moose.  There  are  a  lot  there  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  State  Department  doing  to  gather 
and  provide  information  on  relatives  of  Liberian  Americans  who 
may  be  missing  as  a  result  of  the  recent  massacre?  This  is  a  prob- 
lem we  face,  and  they  naturally  call  my  office  in  Providence  and 
want  to  know  what  is  happening  to  their  brother,  or  aunt,  or  niece. 

Secretary  Moose.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  a  specific  re- 
sponse to  your  question,  a  detailed  response.  I  know  that  from  my 
own  experience  when  I  was  in  Dakar  recently,  our  consular  section 
spent  a  fair  amount  of  time  trying  to  identify  members  of  separated 
families.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  effort  continues  whenever  we 
are  called  upon  to  do  it. 

I  know  that  other  organizations  as  well  have  been  involved  in 
that  effort,  and  particularly  the  ICRC,  and  we  have  worked  in  co- 
operation with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  ICRC  have  a  pretty  large  presence  in 
Liberia  or  not? 

Secretary  MoosE.  I  know  they  have  a  presence  in  Liberia.  How 
large  it  is,  I  cannot  tell  you  at  this  time,  but  I  would  be  happy  to 
find  out. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  you  could  let  us  know. 

Secretary  Moose.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that.  The  ICRC  oper- 
ation in  Liberia  is  composed  of  ten  expatriate  and  50  to  60  local 
staff.  They  are  providing  medical  assistance  and  visiting  those  peo- 
ple detained  in  connection  with  the  conflict. 

The  Chairman.  What  action  do  you  believe  the  United  States 
could  take  to  help  identify  and  punish  the  people  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  horrible  massacres? 

Secretary  Moose.  Well,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  investigation 
which  the  U.N.  is  currently  carrying  out  will  give  us  some  better 
indication  as  to  who  may  have  been  responsible  for  this. 

I  have  to  be,  however,  candid  in  saying  in  a  number  of  instances 
in  the  past  it  has  not  been  possible  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the 
responsibility  for  these  incidents,  but  we  do  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible,  as  a  result  of  that  investigation,  to  have  a  better  sense  of 
who  is  responsible,  and  as  I  have  indicated,  our  view  is  that  those 
who  are  responsible  should  be  held  accountable,  that  they  should 
indeed  be  brought  to  justice,  and  indeed  that  the  responsibility  of 
their  higher-ups  ought  to  be  investigated  fully  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  this  last  massacre  was 
just  one  in  a  series  of  massacres? 

Secretary  Moose.  Again,  the  record  will  show  that  there  have 
been,  alas,  all  too  many  similar  kinds  of  incidents  in  the  past.  We 
have,  as  others  have,  received  numerous  reports  of  incidents  taking 
place  in  areas  beyond  the  control  of  ECOMOG,  and  as  a  result,  in- 
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cidents  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  thoroughly  investigate 
and  follow  up  on.  That  is  of  concern. 

I  guess  my  response  basically  comes  back  to  the  fact  that  until 
we  can  see  the  outlines  of  a  political  solution  here,  I  fear  that  we 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  trace  and  to  track  down  the  origins  and 
the  perpetrators  of  these  kinds  of  incidents.  I  think  the  effort  that 
we  would  like  to  see  go  forward  and  which  we  again  are  supporting 
as  vigorously  as  we  can  is  an  effort  to  resume  the  political  dialog 
with  a  view  to  creating  the  conditions  that  would  lead  to  an  end 
to  these  kinds  of  confrontations  and  lead  to  restoration  of  some- 
thing that  could  meaningfully  be  called  an  administration  and  a 
government. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  divisions  that  used  to  occur  were  those 
between  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  never  left  Africa  and  the 
descendants  of  those  who  settled  from  the  United  States.  Are  they 
about  half  and  half  in  quantity? 

Secretary  Moose.  I  am  sorry,  in  terms  of  proportion? 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  about  half  and  half,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  Liberia,  Liberians  who  are  descended  from  returned  slaves 
from  America,  as  opposed  to  those  who  were  descended  from  Afri- 
cans? 

Secretary  Moose.  My  understanding  is  the  percentage  of  so- 
called  Americo-Liberians  was  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total  Liberian  population,  perhaps  on  the  order  of  5  or  7  percent. 
Many  of  those  departed  earlier,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us 
now  has  a  clear  sense  of  how  many  currently  remain  in  Liberia. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  division  now  is  between  those  who  like 
Taylor  and  those  who  do  not  like  Taylor.  Would  that  be 
oversimplifying  it? 

Secretary  MoosE.  There  are  at  least,  I  think,  three  or  four  iden- 
tifiable factions  which  would  have  a  claim  to  participation  in  a  ne- 
gotiation and,  indeed,  I  think  one  of  the  concerns  here  is  that  we 
try  to  move  the  situation  toward  a  solution  before  those  factions  be- 
come too  crystallized,  too  rigid,  and  too  deeply  formed  to  avoid  the 
perpetuation  of  a  kind  of  division,  one  that  might  indeed  tend  to 
take  on  an  ethnic  connotation,  an  ethnic  overlay. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  instruct  your  Libe- 
rian desk  officer  to  be  as  sensitive  as  he  can  to  the  requests  for 
help  for  immigration,  and  things  of  that  sort?  While  we  have  a 
wonderful  ambassador  there  who  happens  to  be  a  Rhode  Islander, 
we  do  get  reports  sometimes  that  they  could  be  helped  more. 

Secretary  Moose.  I  know  that  we  have  discussed  these  concerns 
before,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  know  that  our  desk  officers  as  well  as 
our  consular  officials  who  play  a  very  key  role  in  determining  these 
issues  have  been  sensitive,  and  I  will  try  to  see  that  your  message 
gets  across. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  no  way  a  reflection  on  Ambassador 
Taddell,  whom  I  have  known  and  admired  for  a  long  time. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  and  what  State  are  you  from,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  from  the  longest-named  State,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantation. 
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Senator  Simon.  If  I  may  get  three  questions  in  before  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  Senator  Jeffords,  in  the  Togo  talks  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  opposition,  do  we  have  an  observer,  or  have  we 
asked  for  an  observer? 

Secretary  Moose.  Our  Embassy  in  Ouagadougou  is  trying  to 
monitor  the  discussions.  They  have  not  yet  resumed.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  resume  sometime  later  this  week.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  will  be  able  to  have  access  to  the  information,  because  both 
the  Government  and  the  opposition  parties  have  been  anxious  to 
keep  us  informed. 

Senator  Simon.  On  Zaire,  so  that  I  am  clear  on  this,  is  our  posi- 
tion that  Mobutu  should  leave? 

Secretary  Moose.  Our  position  officially  has  not  been  that 
Mobutu  should  leave.  We  have  supported  the  transition  arrange- 
ments which  were  approved  by  the  National  Conference.  That  con- 
ference approved  the  high  council  of  the  republic.  The  high  council 
approved  a  prime  minister  and  the  government  that  would  admin- 
ister the  country  for  a  transition  period,  and  it  approved  President 
Mobutu's  remaining  in  an,  if  you  will,  more  or  less  titular  position, 
but  still  as  President  of  the  republic. 

Our  concern  and  our  problem  has  been,  frankly,  that  Mobutu  has 
tended  to  stray  from  the  narrow  limits  imposed  on  his  authority 
under  those  transition  arrangements  and  interfere  willfully  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  that  was  to  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet,  but  our  position  has  not 
been  that  Mobutu  must  depart  Zaire. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  just  say — and  I  understand  your  posi- 
tion— that  so  long  as  he  is  present  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  have  understandable  fears,  and  I  would  be  much  more  com- 
fortable if  our  position  were  flatout  that  Mobutu  should  leave. 

Then,  finally,  I  notice  that  the  group  called  "Africa,  Faith,  and 
Justice  Network"  has  suggested  that  we  recognize  the  government 
headed  by  Dr.  Amos  Sawyer  as  the  legitimate  government  for  Libe- 
ria. Any  reactions? 

Secretary  MoosE.  Our  policy  has  been,  and  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  we  continue  that  policy,  that  we  have  not  recognized  a  govern- 
ment in  Liberia. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  deal  with  all  of  the  elements 
there.  We  do,  but  I  believe  frankly  until  the  process  outlined  in  the 
Yamoussoukro  Accords  is  allowed  to  go  forward,  there  will  not  be 
in  effect  a  legitimate  government  in  Liberia.  That  is  the  position 
we  have  adopted. 

Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  that  has  in  any  way  impeded  our 
ability  to  work  for  a  solution.  Indeed,  one  could  argue  that  contrary 
recognition  might  in  fact  impede  our  ability  to  do  so. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  just  add  one  word.  I  guess  my  concern — 
and  we  are  hitting  you,  and  we  recognize  that  you  do  not  make  pol- 
icy by  yourself,  but  my  concern  is  that,  for  example,  after  this  mas- 
sacre, that  there  reallv  should  be  righteous  indignation  on  our  part, 
and  a  policy  that  reflects  that  indignation,  that  this  is  not  just  a 
violation  of  some  trade  agreement  or  something  like  that,  we  need 
more  than  a  paper  protest,  that  we  have  real  responsibilities  in  Li- 
beria, and  that  we  need  to  be  moving  away  from  excessive  caution 
as  we  shape  policy. 
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Your  friend  and  my  friend  Warren  Christopher  is  a  fine  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  is  also  a  very  cautious  man,  and  there  are  times 
when  that  is  the  right  poHcy.  There  are  other  times  when  you  have 
to  stand  up  strongly,  firmly,  and  sav  we  are  going  to  have  to  defend 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  think  that  point  nas  arrived  in  Liberia. 
Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  I  had 
to  miss  part  of  your  testimony,  Mr.  Secretary.  It  has  been  a  busy 
day,  as  we  all  know. 

I  have  a  few  questions  here.  First,  with  respect  to  Liberia,  I 
would  like  a  little  bit  more  information  on  what  we  are  doing  to 
try  to  have  a  peaceful  transition  to  a  pluralism  or  some  form  of  de- 
mocracy there.  I  would  also  like  to  know  how  we  are  working  with 
friends  on  this  issue,  and  how  we  are  trying  to  get  Eyadema  to 
carry  through  with  his  promises. 

Secretary  Moose.  Thank  you.  Senator  Jeffords.  The  first  ques- 
tion had  to  do  with  Liberia,  as  I  recall. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  am  sorry,  Togo. 

Secretary  Moose.  To  be  fair  and  candid  here,  I  think  that  the 
burden  of  leadership  in  terms  of  the  diplomatic  effort  in  Togo  has 
been  borne  primarily  by  the  French  and  the  Germans.  It  was  at 
their  instigation  that  they  convened  a  conference  earlier  in  the 
year,  I  believe  in  February,  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether. That  effort,  alas,  did  not  produce  the  desired  result. 

More  recently,  following  the  elections  in  France,  the  new  French 
Government  has  taken  it  upon  itself  to  play  a  fairly  strong  leader- 
ship role,  which  I  think  in  the  circumstances  is  extremely  useful 
and  important. 

To  be  very  honest,  I  think  that  in  Togo  there  were  certain  ele- 
ments who  thought  that  the  change  of  Government  in  France 
might  create  a  more  favorable  situation  for  them,  that  they  were 
perhaps,  as  a  result  of  that,  encouraged  to  persist  in  a  course  of 
action  that  from  our  perspective  was  misguided. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  fact  that  the  French  Grovernment  recently 
did  send  a  special  delegation  to  Togo  to  meet  directly  with  Presi- 
dent Eyadema  and  to  discourage  him  in  the  first  instance  from 
going  forward  with  the  elections  that  he  had  called  for  on  June  20 
and  encouraged  him  to  resume  a  dialog  with  the  opposition  parties, 
I  think  that  was  an  extremely  important  signal,  and  I  think  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  at  least  prospectively  within  the  next  couple 
of  days  a  resumption  of  negotiations  to  be  chaired  by  President 
Kampore  in  Ouagadougou  is  a  very  encouraging  sign. 

It  certainly  does  not  mean  that  problems  are  solved,  because  we 
have  seen  similar  initiatives  in  the  past  which  have  not  prospered, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  important  that  this  initiative  has  taken  place. 

Our  role  I  think  persistently  throughout  the  recent  negotiations 
has  been  a  very  closely  supportive  one,  certainly  through  our  am- 
bassador in  Lome.  He  has  worked  very  closely  with  his  French 
coimterparts  and  German  counterparts  and  others  in  ways  to  try 
to  support  and  encourage  that  kind  of  a  process. 

I  think  we  have  been  extremely  useful,  if  you  will,  in  our  ability 
to  talk  to  members  of  the  opposition  to  try  to  encourage  on  their 
behalf,  on  their  part,  more  responsible  behavior,  because  that  has 
not  always  been  the  case,  and  to  impress  upon  both  sides  the  need 
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to  try  to  reach  an  agreement  on  what  this  transition  process  should 
be.  That  remains  our  role. 

I  had  a  chance  recently  to  meet  with  our  Ambassador  to  Togo, 
who  was  here  in  Washington  and  who  will  be  going  back  out  soon. 
We  talked  in  terms  of  how  we  can  continue  to  be  closely  supportive 
of  an  initiative  which  largely  I  think  has  been,  and  rightly  has 
been  French  and  Grerman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  share  concerns  on 
Zaire  as  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  know  you  answered 
his  question  about  our  position  on  the  status  of  Mobutu.  I  won- 
dered what  we  are  doing,  though,  on  some  other  areas — ^for  in- 
stance, in  trying  to  protect  the  assets  that  Mobutu  apparently  had 
gathered,  shall  we  say,  and  wondered  if  we  are  in  the  process  of 
freezing  them,  or  urging  them  to  be  frozen.  What  is  being  done 
with  respect  to  that? 

Secretary  Moose.  Without  sort  of  telegraphing  some  of  the 
things  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  near  future,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  we  have  talked  about  a  number — we  being  the  French, 
the  Belgians  and  ourselves  initially,  but  also  beyond  that,  other 
members  of  the  European  Economic  Community — ^have  talked 
about  a  number  of  actions  which  we  might  take  collectively  to  en- 
sure that  Zaire's  assets  are  controlled  by  the  legitimate,  recognized 
authority.  That  authority  is  the  government  currently  headed  by 
Prime  Minister  Tshisekedi. 

I  think  the  objective  is  to  make  sure  that  these  resources  are 
being  used  to  meet  the  true  needs  and  requirements  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  country.  I  think  there  are  some  things  that  can 
be  done  in  that  regard.  I  think  we  are  moving  as  quickly  as  our 
various  bureaucratic  processes  will  allow  us  in  that  direction.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  they  be  collective  efforts. 

Frankly,  as  you  look  at  what  interests  and  assets  and  trans- 
actions exist  here  in  the  United  States,  they  are  relatively  a  small 
part  of  the  totality,  and  therefore  I  think  whatever  we  do  in  that 
regard  should  be,  if  at  all  possible,  a  collective  action.  That  is  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  been  working. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  What  actions  are  we  taking  or 
suggesting  be  taken  by  the  United  Nations  to  address  the  transi- 
tional crisis  in  Zaire,  and  also  to  work  there  to  try  and  protect 
human  rights  in  that  aspect? 

Secretary  Moose.  We  have  had  a  number  of  discussions  with 
senior  U.N.  officials,  including  the  Secretary-General.  We  know 
that  he  also  is  concerned,  very  concerned  about  the  situation  in 
Zaire.  It  was  that  concern  that  led  him  about  10  days  ago  to  pro- 
pose a  special  humanitarian  mission  to  Zaire.  That  mission  was  an- 
nounced. 

Its  principle  purpose,  as  we  understood  it,  really  was  to  try  to  ad- 
dress the  extremely  disturbing  situation  now  in  Shaba  Province, 
where  over  the  last  several  months  there  have  been  a  series  of  eth- 
nic clashes  or  violence  which  appear  to  be  carried  out  with  the  tol- 
erance if  not  the  instigation  of  the  government,  and  which  has  re- 
sulted in  something  on  the  order  of  100,000  people  or  more  being 
displaced. 
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We  think  that  is  a  legitimate  interest  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  we  supported  very  strongly  the  Secretary-Greneral's 
proposal  to  send  this  mission  to  Shaba  Province. 

Beyond  that,  we  believe  that  indeed,  there  may  be  a  larger  role 
for  the  United  Nations  to  play,  but  clearly  that  is  a  role  that  could 
only  be  played  if  the  parties  are  willing  to  allow  that. 

There  is,  I  think,  again  in  Zaire  as  there  is  in  Togo  a  recognition 
that  ultimately  there  has  to  be  a  democratic  process.  There  has  to 
be  an  election  to  determine  the  shape  and  the  composition  of  a  new 
government,  and  from  our  perspective  it  would  be  proper  and  right 
for  the  U.N.,  particularly  its  new  elections  unit,  to  play  a  role  in 
assisting  the  parties  to  plan  and  organize  such  an  election.  So  we 
certainly  would  encourage  that,  but  it  is  not  something  that  we  can 
impose,  or  that  the  U.N.  can  impose  on  the  situation. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you,  and  I  apologize.  The  Secretary  of 
Education  was  calling  on  a  totally  different  matter,  a  matter  that 
Senator  Jeffords  knows  about. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  would  say  that  that  is  the  reason  I  was  late 
for  this  meeting. 

Senator  Simon.  We  appreciate  your  being  here,  and  we  thank 
you  very,  very  much.  I  will  be  in  touch  with  you  on  some  followup 
on  this. 

Secretary  Moose.  I  would  be  happy  to  get  back  to  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Moose.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  next  witnesses  are  Steve  Askin,  who  is  a 
freelance  journalist,  who  is  coauthoring  a  book  on  the  Zairean  situ- 
ation. He  is  a  former  African  correspondent  for  the  National  Catho- 
lic Reporter,  and  a  former  aide  to  our  late  House  colleague,  Rep- 
resentative Harold  Washington,  mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Janet  Fleischman  is  a  specialist  on  human  rights  in  Africa  and 
has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Liberia.  Sister  Stephanie 
Mertens  is  from  the  Order  of  the  Adorers  of  the  Blood  of  Christ 
Convent  in  Ruma,  IL.  She  is  being  accompanied  by  Sister  Mildred 
Gross,  who  is  the  head  of  that  order — they  are  the  ones  who  have 
recently  suffered  tragic  losses — and  Dr.  Kennedy  Graham  has  just 
returned  from  Geneva,  where  he,  in  behalf  of  the  Parliamentarians 
for  Global  Action,  has  been  active  in  the  Togo  situation. 

I  would  ask  the  four  of  you  to  please  come  to  the  witness  table. 

Unless  you  have  any  preferences,  I  will  just  start  on  the  left- 
hand  side  with  Dr.  Graham.  I  will  start  witn  vou,  and  we  will  ob- 
serve a  5-minute  rule.  We  will  enter  your  full  statements  in  the 
record  so  we  can  devote  some  time  to  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  KENNEDY  GRAHAM,  PARLIAMENTARIANS 
FOR  GLOBAL  ACTION,  NEW  YORK,  NY 

Dr.  Graham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  vour  subcommittee.  Our  organization. 
Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action,  has  become  involved  in  sup- 
porting the  democratization  process  in  Togo  for  the  better  part  of 
a  IV2  years  now,  in  response  to  an  appeal  by  some  of  our  members 
in  the  Togo  transitional  legislature. 
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We  have  in  fact  held  a  work  shop  in  Abidjan,  Cote  d'lvoire,  in 
1991  on  democracy  and  economic  recovery  in  Africa.  We  will  be 
holding  another  one  in  Namibia  shortly.  We  sent  in  two  parliamen- 
tary delegations  during  crises  in  December  1991  and  in  June  1992 
to  Lome.  We  have  been  involved  in  discussions  with  many  min- 
isters of  the  Togo  Grovemment  as  they  come  through  New  York, 
and  indeed  our  parliamentarians  as  well,  and  with  the  OAU 
through  Dr.  Salim  Salim. 

We  have  more  recently  been  asked  to  observe  the  elections  in 
Togo,  which  for  the  moment  we  have  chosen  to  decline  for  reasons 
that  I  will  explain. 

Our  statement,  as  you  have  said,  will  be  entered  into  the  written 
record,  or  at  least  be  made  available  to  members  of  your  sub- 
committee, so  I  will  not  go  into  detail.  I  think  Secretary  Moose  de- 
scribed it  very  well,  and  accurately. 

After  an  initial,  I  think  optimistic  period  of  a  move  toward  de- 
mocratization in  1991,  the  situation  has  deteriorated  significantly 
during  the  second  part  of  1992  and  the  first  half  of  1993  to  the 
stage  where  it  is  at  a  crisis  level  now. 

I  think  the  message  my  organization  would  wish  to  leave  before 
you  and  your  colleagues  is  that  it  is  essential  to  take  the  matter 
of  democratization  in  Togo  with  the  utmost  seriousness.  It  is  a 
small  country — a  very  small  country — with  a  small  population  of  3 
million,  but  it  stands  symbolically  as  a  test  case  for  the  democra- 
tization movement  in  Africa. 

It  is  essential  that  the  international  community,  and  particularly 
the  United  States,  does  not  turn  its  back  but  becomes  construc- 
tively engaged  in  supporting  the  process  to  democracy,  and  that  I 
think,  if  I  could  pick  up  on  your  own  comments,  I  think  with  re- 
spect to  Liberia  there  is  a  need  for  an  active  policy  to  be  developed 
in  that  respect. 

I  would  simply  like  to  put  before  you  what  we  would  consider  in 
our  organization  to  be  four  conditions  of  democratization  in  Togo, 
and  to  suggest  that  there  are  comparably  four  points  of  policy  that 
you  might  wish  to  consider  for  U.S.  policy  and,  indeed,  for  the 
international  community. 

The  four  conditions  for  democratization  for  Togo  would  be,  (1) 
that  the  army  declare  itself  to  have  complete  neutrality  and  com- 
plete noninvolvement  in  the  political  process,  while  swearing,  of 
course,  continuing  loyalty  to  the  commander-in-chief.  That  condi- 
tion does  not  obtain,  and  has  not  for  a  great  deal  of  time — in  fact, 
one  could  say,  for  decades. 

(2),  A  deferral  of  the  elections  until  several  conditions  are  met: 
first,  civil  order  is  restored  to  the  country,  second  the  refugee  situa- 
tion is  abated  some  400,000  refugees  internally  and  externally,  and 
third,  the  U.N.  electoral  experts  who  have  been  involved  in  Togo 
are  satisfied  that  the  process,  the  electoral  process,  can  proceed 
again,  and  the  elections  should  be  deferred  until  those  three  condi- 
tions are  met.  So  that  is  the  second  condition. 

The  third  condition  would  be  that  the  United  Nations  should  con- 
sider sending  in  a  peacekeeping  force,  obviously  on  request,  to  help 
restore  civil  order,  and  that  U.N.  electoral  assistance  should  con- 
tinue, and  fourthly,  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  political  impartial- 
ity of  the  electoral  process,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  transitional 
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nature  of  the  regime  as  it  is  meant  to  be,  that  the  international 
community — at  least  a  condition,  a  fourth  condition  of  democratiza- 
tion should  be  that  neither  the  current  president  nor  the  current 
prime  minister  should  put  forward  their  candidacies  in  the  presi- 
dential elections,  a  point  which  was  originally  decreed  by  the  high 
council,  the  transitional  parliament  in  1991. 

Those  would  be  the  four  conditions  for  democratization  that  I 
would  put  forward  for  your  consideration,  and  the  three  com- 
parable policies  for  the  international  community  in  the  United 
States  in  support  of  Togo  democratization: 

No.  1,  nonrecognition  of  the  current  electoral  plans  which  have 
gone,  as  you  know,  a  great  deal  down  the  road; 

No.  2,  the  indication  that  economic  sanctions  would  be  applied  if 
the  electoral  process  is  not  deferred  and  reformed; 

No.  3,  support  for  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  or  an  OAU  force 
under  Security  Council  supervision — I  think  preferably  not 
ECOWAS  but  possibly  a  regional  force  and,  of  course,  U.N.  elec- 
toral assistance  to  Togo;  and 

No.  4,  the  support  by  the  international  community  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  point  of  policy,  as  I  mentioned,  by  the  HCR,  the 
transitional  legislature,  that  neither  the  president  nor  the  prime 
minister  should  put  themselves  forward  as  candidates. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  the  exchange  between  you  and  the  am- 
bassador with  regard  to  Zaire  and  President  Mobutu  in  that  re- 
spect. I  think  there  are  nuances  that  we  could  go  into,  but  I  think 
basically  it  would  be  sufficient  to  simply  announce  support  for  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Graham  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Kennedy  Graham,  Secretary  General 
Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action 

Honorable  Senators,  I  thank  you  for  eiving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
such  a  knowledgeable  and  distinguished  committee  on  tne  political  future  of  Togo 
and  the  role  of  international  parties  therein. 

I  address  you  as  the  Secretary  General  of  Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action — 
a  network  of  over  900  legislators  from  around  the  world,  representing  some  70  coun- 
tries on  the  six  continents,  including,  Togo  and  the  United  States.  Our  par- 
liamentarian members  are  committed  to  solving  global  problems  in  a  spirit  oi  co- 
operation that  transcends  national  and  ideological  boundaries. 

Global  Action  has  been  working  intensively  to  sustain  democracy  in  Togo  since 
the  political  crisis  in  October  1991  when  we  were  approached  by  a  member  of  the 
interim  parliament  for  assistance.  Since  then  Global  Action  has  sent  in  parliamen- 
tary delegations  to  mediate  and  assist  in  resolving  Togo's  ongoing  political  crises. 
Our  involvement  with  the  Togolese  parliamentarians  in  their  democratic  struggle 
has  remained  strong.  We  are  consulting  regularly  with  both  opposition  members 
and  government  representatives  in  New  York  and  in  Europe  on  tne  current  political 
impasse. 

As  you  know,  the  effort  toward  democracy  in  Togo  has  recently  been  seriously  set 
back  and  is  in  dire  need  of  assistance.  Since  the  army  action  in  1991,  the  President 
has  gradually  but  effectively  reasserted  increasing  political  control  over  Togo.  We 
believe  that  the  present  situation  in  Togo  is  extremely  volatile,  and  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  civil  war.  Press  reports  of  army  units  attacking  unarmed  citizenry  are  well 
documented.  Thousands  of  Togolese  have  fled  either  into  their  tribal  villages  or  into 
neighboring  Benin  and  Ghana  where  they  have  tribal  ties.  Over  400,000  Togolese 
are  refugees  in  nei^boring  countries.  Parliamentarians,  the  media,  human  rights 
activists  have  been  intimidated.  According  to  informed  observers  Togo  is  under  a 
military  occupation  by  its  own  President  and  his  troops. i 


1  United  Nations  Dept.  of  Public  Information  Press  Release,  WFP/887,  May  13,  1993. 
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Togo  has  an  army  of  over  12,000  well  armed  troops  for  a  population  of  3.7  million. 
At  3.3  percent  of  GNP,  military  expenditure  is  well-above  neighboring  Benin  (2.1 
percent)  and  Ghana  (0.9  percent.2  The  army  is  loyal  to  the  President  for  both  mone- 
tary and  social  reasons.  President  Eyadema  has  kept  his  troops  well  paid.  WhUe 
there  are  reports  that  Togo  and  possibly  President  Eyadema's  government  are  being 
hurt  by  the  withdrawal  of  international  aid  and  the  general  strike  ordered  by  the 
opposition,  opposition  sources  asserts  that  the  President  has  vast  sums  of  money  in 
foreign  accounts  that  has  been  removed  from  the  domestic  treasury,  and  his  reve- 
nue, albeit  sparse,  for  state  operations  is  being  fiinneled  directly  to  the  troops.  Fur- 
thermore, the  army  is  fiercely  loyal  to  the  President  due  to  their  tribal  affiliation; 
over  70  percent  of  the  troops  are  from  his  Kabye  tribe  from  the  poorer  Northern 
sector  of  the  country.  Opposition  sources  allege  that  he  has  conducted  numerous 
purges  in  the  army  to  increase  the  concentration  of  his  tribesmen  even  further,  par- 
ticularly at  hi^er  levels.  In  essence,  to  his  military  followers  the  long  term  benefits 
of  keeping  the  President  in  power  include  financial  security  and  social  stability. 

In  April  1991,  after  domestic  and  international  appeals,  Togo  began  to  move  to 
democracy.  A  National  Conference  formed  an  interim  parliament,  a  new  constitution 
exists  and  was  adopted  through  a  free  and  fair  referendum  in  1992.  However,  de- 
spite this  progress  an  impasse  developed  over  the  KPT's  (Eyadema's  party)  increas- 
ing domination  of  the  interim  cabinet.  The  political  crisis  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

While  constitutional  and  legal  frameworics  exist,  they  have  aU  been  nullified, 
through  presidential  decree,  or  subjected  to  the  President's  administration. 

The  initial  constitutional  electoral  commission  has  been  revoked  by  the  F*resi- 
dent.  A  new  commission  new  exists,  but,  its  officers  and  personnel  are  those  ap- 
pointed by,  and  hence  are  very  favorable  to,  the  President.s 

The  new  commission  revoked  the  electoral  census  created  with  the  aid  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  both  the  opposition  and  Interim  Parliament  agreed  to, 
and  which  was  used  for  the  constitutional  referendum.'* 

In  a  reversal  of  prior  agreements  Eyadema  has  scheduled  the  crucial  presi- 
dential elections  before  the  legislative  elections.  He  has  registered  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidential  elections. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  initial  census  1.4  million  voters  were  registered, 
in  a  country  whose  population  is  some  3.7  million.  Togo's  new  voters  registry 
lists  over  2  million  voters.  In  a  country  with  a  total  population  estimated  at  3.7 
million  of  whom  half  are  under  15-years-old  are  suspiciously  high  figures."  Op- 
position reports  indicate  that  none  of  them,  nor  their  associates  has  received 
voting  cards  as  of  yet.  It  is  suspected  that  the  President  is  selectively  distribut- 
ing the  electoral  cards,  and  that  he  is  distributing  more  cards  than  there  are 
voters. 

The  Constitutional  Court  and  National  Commission  for  Human  Ri^ts  which 
the  constitution  provides  for  in  order  to  ensure  legitimate  government  and  guar- 
antee human  rights  have  both  been  appropriated  by  the  President;  his  people 
comprise  the  personnel.s 

While  the  opposition  has  decided  to  boycott  the  fore-coming  elections,  "opposi- 
tion" candidates  are  supposedly  standing  for  ofiice.  Our  information  is  that  the 
President  is  staging  an  election  and  selecting  candidates  to  make  the  election 
look  as  if  it  were  real.  Opposition  sources  allege  that  one  individual  was  offered 
$1.2  million,  by  the  President,  simply  to  stand  as  a  presidential  candidate 
against  him. 

For  their  part  advisors  to  the  President  who  have  met  with  us  in  New  York  con- 
tend that  the  opposition  forces  in  Togo  are  unduly  influenced  by  "extremist  ele- 
ments" in  the  parliament  who  are  intent  only  on  fomenting  instability.  As  they  see 
it,  political  staTbility  as  they  would  define  it  is  the  paramount  need  of  the  country 
ana  should  have  priority  above  all  else,  including  if  necessary,  certain  freedoms 
which  are  being  abused  by  these  "extremist  elements"  against  national  interest.  The 
President's  group  believes  that  it  has  negotiated  patiently  and  in  good  faith  with 
these  "extremists"  leading  up  to  the  election.  But  their  obstinacy  has  made  com- 
promise and  a  conciliation,  in  the  national  interest,  impossible.  They  also  accuse 
extremists"  of  human  rights  abuse  themselves.  Thus  the  situation  is  polarized,  both 
politically,  and  in  a  sense,  militarily. 


*  PGA  Background  report  on  Togo,  p.  4. 
3EIU  1992,  Vol.  4,  p.  14. 

4  Ibid,  p.  14. 

8  Ibid,  p.  14.  and  EIU  1991,  p.  5. 

•  EIU  1993,  Vol.  l.p.  10. 
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Both  the  opposition  and  many  members  of  the  international  community  have  as- 
serted that  any  elections  under  these  conditions  cannot  be  fair,  and  should  not  be 
legitimized.  The  opposition  has  therefore  decided  to  boycott  the  elections.  They  have 
instructed  citizens  not  to  stand  as  candidates,  and  not  to  vote.  They  have  also  re- 

S tested  that  international  bodies  refuse  requests  to  observe  the  election,  for  fear 
at  the  presence  of  observers  may  legitimize  the  process. 

The  governments  of  Canada,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  plus  the 
United  Nations  Secretary-General's  office,  have  refused  to  observe  an  upcoming  elec- 
tion under  these  conditions.  Our  organization  has  similarly  issued  a  statement  to 
this  effect,  and  our  Executive  Conunittee  refused  a  request  by  the  President  to  ob- 
serve the  election. 

The  French  Government  is  still  conducting  talks  with  both  the  opposition  and  the 
President  with  the  aim  of  arranging  a  round-table  on  mutually  agreed  conditions 
for  elections  and  a  return  to  democra^.  In  response  to  a  hi^-level  French  military 
delegation's  visit  to  Lome  President  Eyadema  has  postponed  the  presidential  elec- 
tions from  June  20  for  an  additional  two  weeks.'^ 

The  efforts  of  the  international  community,  including  the  United  States,  should 
be  divided  into  short  term  policy,  and  long  term  efforts. 

SHORT  TERM  POLICY 

In  the  immediate  future,  the  international  community  must  remain  on  its  course 
of  refusing  to  recognize  the  outcome  of  the  forthcoming  election,  and  condemning 
any  election  under  similar  conditions,  dominated  by  the  current  President. 

While  the  400,000  refugees  outside  of  Togo's  borders  are  receiving  humanitarian 
aid  from  various  organizations,  hundreds  of  thousands  inside  the  country  are  with- 
out basic  provision  and  are,  to  my  understanding,  suffering  badly.  All  efforts  should 
be  made  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  these  people.  International  aid  to  the 
Togo  Government  should  not  be  restored.  Food  and  medical  supplies  to  its  people, 
however,  need  to  be  continued  throu^  nongovernmental  organizations. 

If  a  compromise  is  reached  that  provides  for  a  free  and  fair  election,  the  inter- 
national community  should  engage  in  electoral  assistance.  Global  Action  believes 
that  such  assistance  should  be  beyond  a  simply  observance  of  the  voting  process. 
It  should  include  the  process  of  an  electoral  census,  voter  registration,  observance 
of  the  campaign  period,  including  the  right  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  movement 
throughout  the  territory,  the  right  to  vote  freely  without  intimidation  and  finally  a 
fair  tallying  process  of  the  vote. 

International  observers  to  monitor  the  army's  confinement  to  barracks  is  one  of 
the  opposition's  crucial  demands.  France  and  Germany  had  offered  to  send  such  ob- 
servers but  so  far  this  request  was  refused  by  the  President,  ff  there  is  to  be  a  genu- 
ine election  monitoring  the  army's  compliance  in  this  regard  will  be  essential. 

LONG  TERM  POLICY 

A  strong  international  efforts  in  support  of  Togolese  democracy  is  a  profound  im- 
portance today.  The  Togo  experience  will  set  a  precedent  for  all  other  democratic 
movements  of  peoples  in  Africa,  and  indeed  around  the  world.  It  will,  in  essence, 
contribute  to  the  world's  attitude  toward  democracy  and  the  importance  of  self-de- 
termination in  the  1990's. 

On  a  more  immediate  basis  it  will  ease  the  regional  tensions  that  have  built  up 
between  Togo  and  its  neighboring  countries  of  Ghana  and  Benin,  both  recipients  of 
vast  numbers  of  Togolese  refugees  with  indigenous  populations  that  have  close  trib- 
al ties  to  Togo.  Ghana's  President  has  specifically  requested  ECOWAS  to  intervene 
with  peacekeeping  troops  in  Togo's  internal  strife.  President  Rawlings,  himself  of 
the  Ewe  tribe  as  are  many  members  of  Togo's  opposition,  has  also  offered  to  put 
10,000  to  15,000  Ghanaian  troops  under  U.N.  or  ECOWAS  command  for  restoring 
order  in  Togo.* 

Honorable  Senators,  when  the  President  attempted  to  undermine  the  existence  of 
the  elected  officials  earlier  this  year,  the  opposition  finally  called  for  an  indefinite 

feneral  strike  and  a  civil  disobedience  campaign.  They  laid  four  demands  for  the 
'resident: 

1.  A  declaration  of  political  neutrality  by  the  Togolese  army; 

2.  The  deployment  of  a  civilian  force  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  civilian 
population; 

3.  The  punishment  of  soldiers  who  attacked  the  interim  parliament;  and 


'  Press  Reports/Togo  Mission. 
8EIU  1993,  p.  15. 
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4. The  establishment  of  a  new  transitional  government  that  is  not  dominated 
by  the  President's  people  and  which  would  speedily  organize  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion. 

I  reconunend  first,  that  the  international  community  declare  its  support  of  these 
demands,  not  with  a  view  to  supporting  the  opposition  per  se,  but  rather  to  give 
the  country  of  Togo  the  chance  to  recover  its  momentum  toward  democracy  after  the 
setbacks  of  recent  months.  The  international  community  should,  therefore,  also  af- 
firm its  refusal  to  legitimize,  associate,  or  recognize  any  Togolese  admiiiistrator 
whose  authority  is  gained  under  a  body  not  fulfilling  these  demands. 

In  terms  of  a  constructive  eng£igement  to  ensure  a  return  to  democratization,  the 
United  States  and  the  international  community  could  consider  a  range  of  optional 
strategies,  namely: 

•  Observing  the  election,  if  and  when  it  is  held,  and  being  prepared  to 
criticize  it  and  deny  its  authenticity,  as  the  observing  team's  judgment 
might  determine; 

•  Freezing  of  personal  assets  of  President  Eyadema  and  his  family  (as 
in  the  case  oi  the  Philippines); 

•  Diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions  (as  in  Haiti). 

•  United  Nations  civilian  and  peacekeeping  presence  before,  during  and 
after  elections  (as  in  Cambodia);  and 

•  Strengthening  informal  ties  to  individuals  and  groups  within  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  High  Council  of  the  Republic,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  de- 
mocratization movement  and  the  deferral  of  the  elections. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you. 

Next  is  Sister  Stephanie  Mertens.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have 
you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  SISTER  STEPHANIE  MERTENS,  ASC,  THE 
ORDER  OF  THE  ADORERS  OF  THE  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST 

Sister  Mertens.  Thank  you,  Senator  Simon.  It  is  good  to  be  here. 

Senator  Simon.  Could  you  pull  the  microphone  a  little  closer  to 
you? 

Sister  Mertens.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
concerning  the  situation  in  Liberia. 

As  you  know,  the  Adorers  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  our  five  sisters  who  were  murdered  in  the  civil  war  in 
Liberia  in  October  1992,  we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  work  for 
peace  in  Liberia,  and  in  this  massive  effort  we  have  linked  with 
friends  from  around  the  world,  as  well  as  with  the  initiatives  of  our 
U.S.  Government  officials.  Our  work  has  included  prayer,  edu- 
cation, information-sharing,  and  advocacy. 

The  five  Adorers  were  dedicated  to  the  healing  and  reconciliation 
of  the  victims  of  the  civil  war  at  the  time  that  they  lost  their  lives. 
We  are  inspired  by  the  words  of  Archbishop  Michael  Francis,  who 
is  the  Archoishop  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Monrovia,  as  he  indi- 
cates to  his  people  the  steps  they  must  take  if  they  are  to  follow 
the  road  that  will  lead  to  peace,  and  he  says,  "Our  first  priority  is 
reconciliation.  We  all  need  to  forgive  and  be  forgiven." 

It  really  strikes  me,  when  I  hear  him  saying  this,  because  he 
knows  his  people  and  he  knows  what  he  desires  for  his  people  and 
he  says,  "Let  us  consciously  and  deliberately  reach  across  tribal 
lines  and  extend  friendship  an  hospitality  to  those  we  are  expected 
to  hate.  Let  us  cherish  the  memory  of  all  the  innocent  victims, 
whether  from  our  side  or  the  other  side.  We  must  never  forget 
them,  nor  the  ordeals  to  which  they  were  subjected,  but  let  us  focus 
on  the  obliteration  of  the  hatred  that  brought  about  their  untimely 
deaths." 
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So  today  in  our  testimony  here,  we  desire  to  call  for  a  policy  to- 
ward Liberia  which  will  enable  the  healing  of  the  deep  wounds  of 
the  terrible  civil  war,  and  bring  new  life  in  Liberia.  We  are  encour- 
aged because  the  design  of  key  components  and  programs  for  the 
needed  policy  are  available. 

The  following  points  were  received  in  conversation  with  Arch- 
bishop Michael  Francis  as  recently  as  June  2,  1993,  when  he  spoke 
with  Sister  Mildred  Gross,  our  provincial  leader,  who  is  here  with 
me  today.  We  concur  with  these  policy  priorities  that  he  rec- 
ommended. 

The  bishop  asked  that  the  U.S.  Government  set  up  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  deaths  of  the  five  sisters.  He  stated  that  in  Libe- 
ria there  are  witnesses  and  information  available. 

The  bishop  urged  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  interim  gov- 
ernment as  the  legitimate  governing  authority  in  Liberia  until  free 
and  fair  elections  can  be  held  in  accordance  with  the 
Yamoussoukro.  This  action  he  believes  will  influence  Charles  Tay- 
lor and  the  NPFL  to  cooperate  in  the  resolution  of  the  conflict,  and 
that  is  his  opinion. 

The  bishop  also  says  that  we  need  increased  United  States  as- 
sistance to  ECOMOG  immediately,  and  it  is  gravely  needed.  The 
forces  of  ECOMOG  and  ECOWAS  are  in  very  constrained  situa- 
tions, so  that  what  help  we  can  give  is  critical. 

Then  the  bishop  asked  for  assistance  to  rehabilitate  the  country. 

So  following  from  that,  we,  the  Adorers  of  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
would  like  in  this  testimony  to  call  upon  the  United  States  to  do 
the  following:  support  strongly  diplomatic  efforts  in  collaboration 
with  the  United  Nations,  the  OAU,  and  the  ECOWAS  group,  this 
always,  though,  with  the  careful  avoidance  of  a  military  solution, 
and  with  the  efforts  to  maintain  an  international  arms  embargo. 

We  also  call  for  our  country  to  press  allies  in  Europe  and  in  Afri- 
ca to  give  diplomatic  backing  to  the  ECOWAS  peace  plan  and  to 
stop  their  corporations  from  doing  business  with  any  of  the  warring 
factions. 

We  wish  to  urge  the  establishment  of  a  unified  government  inte- 
grated with  Liberia's  national  fabric  based  on  respect  for  human 
rights,  democratic  principles,  and  economic  responsibility. 

We  see  a  need  for  support  for  pro-ams  of  conflict  resolution  and 
reconciliation  of  the  profound  ethnic  polarization.  We  would  also 
like  to  call  for  the  empowerment  of  indigenous  leadership  in  eco- 
nomic, health,  education,  and  agriculture. 

We  see  also  as  critical  the  ofebt  cancellation  or  debt  relief  pro- 
grams that  possibly  are  available  in  various  forms.  Somehow,  that 
has  to  be  applied.  We  also  see  a  need  to  freeze  bank  accounts  of 
Liberian  officials  who  continue  the  conflict  and  divert  U.S.  aid 
funds  to  private  savings  in  Western  banks,  a  grave  abuse. 

There  are  more  points,  Mr.  Senator,  in  the  testimony,  which  I 
would  please  to  have  entered  in  the  record.  And  I  would  just  like 
to  say  that  at  this  time  we  feel  certain  that  it  is  time  for  a  new 
United  States  policy  toward  Liberia,  and  the  time  is  right.  It  is  pos- 
sible more  now  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
which  was  established  with  the  motto,  "the  love  of  liberty  brought 
us  here."  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Sister  Mertens  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Sister  Stephanie  Mebtens,  ASC 

The  Adorers  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our  five  sisters  who 
were  murdered  in  the  civil  war  in  Liberia  in  October  1992,  have  dedicated  ourselves 
to  work  for  peace  in  Liberia.  In  this  massive  effort  we  have  linked  with  friends  from 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  with  the  initiatives  of  our  U.S.  Government  officials. 
Our  work  has  included  prayer,  education,  information  sharing,  and  advocacy. 

The  five  Adorers  were  dedicated  to  the  healing  and  reconciliation  of  the  victims 
of  the  civil  war  at  the  time  they  lost  their  lives.  We  are  inspired  by  the  words  of 
Archbishop  Michael  Francis,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Monrovia,  as  he  indicates 
to  his  people  the  steps  his  people  must  take  if  they  are  to  foUow  the  road  that  will 
lead  to  peace: 

"Our  first  priority  is  reconciliation  ♦  *  *  We  all  need  to  forgive  and  be 
forgiven  ♦  ♦  ♦  Let  us  consciously  and  deliberately  reach  across  tribal  lines 
and  extend  friendship  and  hospitality  to  those  we  are  "expected"  to  hate. 
Let  us  cherish  the  memory  of  all  the  innocent  victims,  whether  from  "our 
side"  or  the  "other  side."  We  must  never  forget  them,  nor  the  ordeals  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  But  let  us  focus  on  the  obliteration  of  the  hatred 
that  brought  about  their  untimely  deaths." 

In  this  testimony  we  wish  to  call  for  United  States  policy  toward  Liberia  which 
will  enable  the  healing  of  the  deep  wounds  of  the  terrible  civil  war  and  bring  new 
life  in  Liberia.  We  are  encouraged  because  the  design  of  key  components  and  pro- 
grams for  the  needed  poUcy  have  been  prepared. 

The  following  points  received  from  Archbishop  Michael  Francis  speaking  from 
Monrovia  on  June  2,  1993  with  Sister  Mildred  Gross,  ASC,  our  provincial  leader, 
who  is  here  with  me  today,  and  in  which  we  concur,  are  worthy  of  high  priority: 

•  The  Bishop  asked  that  the  U.S.  government  set  up  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  deaths  of  the  five  sisters.  He  stated  that  in  Liberia  there  are  wit- 
nesses and  information  available; 

•  The  Bishop  urged  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  Interim  Government 
as  the  legitimate  governing  authority  in  Liberia  until  free  and  fair  elections  are 
held  in  accordance  with  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States  peace 
plan,  entitled  Yamoussoukro  IV.  This  action  will  influence  Charles  Taylor  and 
the  National  Patriotic  Liberation  Front  to  cooperate  in  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict; 

•  The  Bishop  said  increased  United  States  assistance  to  ECOMOG,  the  re- 
gional peacekeeping  force  sent  to  Liberia  in  August  1990  to  enforce  the  peace 
accord,  is  immediately  and  gravely  needed;  and 

•  The  Bishop  asked  for  assistance  to  rehabilitate  the  country. 

We  call  upon  the  United  States  to: 

•  Support  diplomatic  efforts  in  collaboration  with  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  for  African  Unity,  and  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African 
States,  to  achieve  peace  in  Liberia,  with  careful  avoidance  of  military  solutions, 
along  with  maintenance  of  an  international  arms  embargo; 

•  Press  allies  in  Europe  and  Africa  to  give  diplomatic  backing  to  the 
ECOWAS  Peace  Plan  and  stop  their  corporations  from  doing  business  with  any 
of  the  warring  factions; 

•  Work  for  establishment  of  a  unified  government,  integrative  of  Liberia's 
national  fabric,  based  on  respect  for  human  rights,  democratic  principles,  and 
economic  accountability; 

•  Support  programs  of  conflict  resolution  and  reconciliation  of  profound  eth- 
nic polarization,  along  with  empowerment  and  development  of  inmgenous  lead- 
ership in  economics,  health,  education,  agriculture; 

•  Participate  in  programs  of  debt  cancellation,  and  relief  of  repayment  pres- 
sures, i.e.  "Enhanced  Toronto  Terms",  also  the  "Trinidad  Terms",  contingent  on 
free  and  fair  elections,  and  Liberian  commitment  to  peace,  democratization  and 
human  rights; 

•  Strongly  support  along  with  the  UN,  the  election  process  with  financial  and 
technical  assistance; 

•  Freeze  bank  accounts  of  Liberian  officials  who  continue  the  conflict  and  di- 
vert US  government  aid  funds  to  private  savings  in  western  banks; 

•  Continue  Temporary  Protected  Status  and  other  avenues  of  extended  stay 
for  refugees  until  peace  is  restored; 

•  Support  the  return  home  of  the  millions  of  displaced  Liberians  through 
well  funded  repatriation  programs; 

•  Give  Liberia  favorable  trade  status; 

•  Support  Liberia  food  and  agricultural  self-sufficiency; 
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•  Call  for  observance  of  International  Law  in  Liberia,  particularly  as  this 
pertains  to  access  to  food,  medicine,  and  the  rights  of  women  and  children; 

•  Support  environmental  and  ecological  protection  of  the  West  Africa  region; 

•  Support  development  of  locally  controlled  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
in  Liberia; 

•  Support  strong,  well  fiinded  education  programs  at  all  levels  as  the  best 
hope  for  Liberia's  fiiture; 

•  Support  collaborative  development  of  critically  needed  health  programs 
with  a  view  of  enabling  indigenous  skills;  and 

•  Be  on  the  alert  to  diplomaticalW  and  financially  isolate  any  individuals  or 
states  that  prevent  fuU  return  to  Liberian  democracy,  and  national  integrity 
and  sovereignty. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  United  States  make  a  long  term  commitment  to  recon- 
struction in  Liberia.  America  has  in  fact  been  a  centrS  player  in  Liberia  since  the 
earlv  1800's.  The  United  States  has  profited  largely  from  its  relationship  with  Libe- 
ria having  strategic  access  to  communication,  land,  air  and  other  key  resources  in 
Liberia. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  war  in  Liberia  is  not  a  purely  tribal  affair. 
There  are  deep  historical  roots  of  the  conflict  arising  in  part  from  the  original  exclu- 
sionary rule  of  the  Americo-Liberians,  with  exploitation  of  the  indigenous  who  suf- 
fered poverty  and  neglect.  There  was  a  systemic  inequality  that  developed  with  op- 
pression of  the  poor  by  the  rich. 

It  is  time  for  new  United  States  policy  on  Liberia  ♦  *  *  poUcy  which  clearly  re- 
jects and  reverses  previous  damaging  policy  of  either  neglect  or  manipulative  inter- 
ference, and  helps  to  bring  about  a  new  day.  The  people  of  Liberia  are  a  people  of 
courage  who  long  for  peace.  We  hope  that  this  time  of  deep  crisis  in  Liberia  may 
open  the  way  for  a  time  of  new  opportunity  for  the  country  which  has  as  its  motto: 
the  love  of  liberty  brought  us  here! 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much.  Next  is  Ms.  Janet 
Fleischman  of  Africa  Watch. 

STATEMENT  OF  JANET  FLEISCHMAN,  AFRICA  WATCH 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Simon,  for  holding  these 
important  hearings  and  for  inviting  me  to  testify.  My  name  is 
Janet  Fleischman  and  I  am  a  research  associate  for  Africa  Watch, 
which  is  a  division  of  Human  Rights  Watch.  Human  Rights  Watch 
is  a  human  rights  monitoring  organization  with  five  regional  watch 
committees.  My  written  testimony  has  been  submitted  for  the 
record  of  this  hearing. 

This  is  a  critical  time  in  Liberia,  with  the  country  plunged  back 
into  war  and  with  all  sides  of  the  conflict  responsible  for  human 
rights  abuses.  Given  the  special  relationship  that  has  always  ex- 
isted between  the  U.S.  and  Liberia,  the  U.S.  has  an  important  role 
to  play  to  help  end  the  bloody  war  and  its  attendant  human  rights 
abuses. 

Liberia  is  a  devastated  country.  The  civil  war  that  began  in  De- 
cember 1989  has  killed  some  40,000  people,  has  turned  one-third 
of  the  population  into  refugees  while  displacing  tens  of  thousands 
of  others  from  their  homes,  and  has  destroyed  the  country's  eco- 
nomic infrastructure. 

The  news  reports  of  this  weekend's  massacre  of  at  least  300  un- 
armed civilians  in  Harbel  vividly  illustrates  the  ongoing  tragedy 
and  underscores  the  critical  neea  for  human  rights  protections  in 
Liberia.  Initial  reports  appear  to  indicate  that  Charles  Taylor's  Na- 
tional Patriotic  Front  of  Liberia,  the  NPFL,  was  responsible  for  the 
massacre,  although  Africa  Watch  and  other  independent  observers 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  conduct  an  investigation. 

This  massacre  demonstrates  anew  that  the  only  solution  to  the 
Liberian  crisis  will  have  to  be  political,  based  on  respect  for  human 
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rights.  This  crisis  cannot  be  solved  militarily.  The  peace  process 
must  be  linked  to  the  cessation  of  human  rights  abuses. 

At  the  height  of  the  war  in  August  1990,  in  the  absence  of  any 
prospect  for  intervention  by  the  U.S.  or  the  U.N.,  a  group  of  West 
African  nations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Community  of 
West  African  States,  ECOWAS,  though  dominated  by  Nigeria,  took 
the  imprecedented  and  laudable  step  of  sending  a  peacekeeping 
force  into  Monrovia.  This  force  was  known  as  ECOMOG.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  NPFL  attacks  continuing,  there  was  no  peace  to  keep. 

ECOMOG  has  now  spent  almost  3  years  in  Liberia,  yet  its  goal 
of  bringing  peace  to  the  country  remains  elusive.  Pursing  peace 
without  recognizing  the  centrality  of  human  rights  has  left 
ECOMOG  embroiled  in  a  conflict  with  few  immediate  prospects  for 
resolution. 

In  the  interest  of  ending  the  war  and  defeating  a  seemingly  in- 
tractable adversary  in  Charles  Taylor's  NPFL,  ECOMOG  has  allied 
itself  with  other  warring  factions,  the  AFL,  the  Armed  Forces  of  Li- 
beria, and  ULIMO,  the  United  Liberation  Movement  for  Democracy 
in  Liberia.  These  human  rights  records  of  these  two  groups  range 
from  suspect  to  abysmal.  This  undermines  ECOMOG's  credibility 
and,  therefore,  its  ability  to  bring  peace. 

At  the  United  Nations,  after  the  Security  Council  finally  imposed 
an  arms  embargo  last  November,  the  Secretary  General  aispatched 
a  special  representative,  Trevor  Gordon-Somers  to  investigate  the 
situation.  The  resulting  report  that  was  released  in  mid-March  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  a  role  for  U.N.  observers  to  monitor  a 
new  cease-fire  agreement,  but  foresaw  no  human  rights  monitoring 
component  to  their  mandate,  thus  missing  yet  another  occasion  to 
insert  human  rights  protections  into  the  peace  negotiations.  The 
mandate  of  the  proposed  U.N.  cease-fire  monitors  must  be  ex- 
panded to  include  human  rights  monitoring  and  documentation. 

Given  the  Clinton  administration's  latest  request  for  $12  million 
for  ECOWAS'  peacekeeping  activities,  the  U.S.  is  likely  to  have 
some  leverage  over  ECOMOG's  behavior.  It  is  critical  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  clear  its  concern  about  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  all  sides,  including  by  ECOMOG  and  the  forces  with  which 
ECOMOG  is  allied,  and  to  use  its  aid  as  leverage  for  human  rights 
concerns. 

The  draft  U.S.  human  rights  action  plan  prepared  for  the  current 
Vienna  Conference  on  Human  Rights  calls  for  human  rights  to  be, 
and  I  quote,  an  integrated  element  of  all  U.N.  peacekeeping,  hu- 
manitarian, conflict  resolution,  elections  monitoring,  development 
programs,  and  other  activities.  The  plan  also  states  that  human 
rights  work  should  be  included  in  all  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations, 
as  has  been  done  in  El  Salvador  and  Cambodia.  The  U.S.  should 
apply  to  Liberia  the  approach  set  forth  in  the  plan  prepared  for  the 
Vienna  conference. 

The  international  community  must  provide  practical  assistance 
to  Liberia  such  as  the  deployment  of  human  rights  monitors.  These 
monitors  must  be  even-handed  in  their  approach  and  document 
human  rights  violations  by  all  the  warring  factions.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  protect  Liberian  civilians  and  to  prevent  future  mas- 
sacres. 
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Africa  Watch  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Africa  Sub- 
committee in  bringing  greater  attention  to  numan  rights  conditions 
in  Liberia,  here  in  the  U.S.,  and  internationally. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Fleischman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Janet  Fleischman  of  Africa  Watch 

Thank  you,  Chairman  Simon,  for  holding  these  important  hearings  and  for  invit- 
ing me  to  testify.  My  name  is  Janet  Fleischman,  and  I  am  a  research  associate  for 
Africa  Watch,  a  division  of  Human  Rights  Watch.  Human  Rights  Watch  is  a  non- 
governmental human  rights  monitoring  organization  with  five,  regional  divisions, 
Asia  Watch  Africa  Watch,  Helsinki  Watch,  Middle  East  Watch  and  Americas  Watch. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Liberia  and  ways  the  U.S.  can  nelp  to  promote  and  protect  human  rights. 
This  is  a  critical  time  in  Liberia,  with  the  country  plunged  back  into  war  and  all 
sides  to  the  conflict  responsible  for  human  rights  abuses.  Given  the  "special  rela- 
tionship" that  has  always  existed  between  the  U.S.  and  Liberia,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  an  important  role  to  play  in  helping  to  end  the  bloody  war  and  its  attend- 
ant human  rights  abuses. 

The  news  emerging  about  this  weekend's  massacre  of  some  200  to  300  unarmed 
civilians  in  Harbel,  apparently  committed  by  Charles  Taylor's  NPFL,  vividly  illus- 
trates the  ongoing  tragedy  in  Liberia.  It  also  underscores  the  critical  need  for 
human  rights  protections,  an  area  in  which  the  international  community  can  pro- 
vide assistance.  This  massacre  demonstrates  anew  that  the  only  solution  to  the  Li- 
berian  crisis  will  have  to  be  political,  based  on  respect  for  human  ri^ts;  the  crisis 
cannot  be  solved  militarily.  Similarly,  human  rights  cannot  continue  to  be  separated 
from  the  peace  process,  as  has  been  done  since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict. 

Liberia  is  a  devastated  country.  The  civil  war  that  began  in  December  1989  has 
killed  20,000  to  40,000  people,  turned  one-third  of  the  population  into  refugees  while 
displacing  tens  of  thousands  of  others  from  the  homes  within  Liberia,  and  destroyed 
the  economic  infrastructure  of  the  country. 

Since  November  1990,  Liberia  has  been  a  divided  country:  the  Interim  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity  (IGNU)  governs  Monrovia,  backed  by  the  West  African 
Eeacekeeoing  force  (ECOMOG),  while  Charles  Taylor's  National  Patriotic  Front  of 
iberia  (NPFL)  controls  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  United  Liberation 
Movement  for  Democracy  in  Liberia  (ULIMO),  a  rebel  group  made  up  primarily  of 
soldiers  from  former  President  Samuel  Doe's  army,  launched  incursions  against  the 
NPFL  from  neighboring  Sierra  Leone,  and  since  August  1992  it  has  controlled  two 
western  counties.  However,  the  situation  changed  dramatically  on  October  15,  when 
the  NPFL  attacked  Monrovia,  ending  2  years  of  an  uneasy  peace  and  reigniting  the 
civil  war. 

Background  to  the  Conflict. — ^The  roots  of  Liberia's  civil  war  go  far  back  in  Libe- 
rian  history.  However,  the  immediate  precursor  dates  from  1985:  after  former  Presi- 
dent Samuel  Doe,  an  ethnic  Krahn,  stole  the  presidential  elections,  he  brutally  sup- 
pressed a  coup  attempt  led  by  Thomas  Qwiwonkpa,  an  ethnic  Gio.  Doe's  soldiers, 
the  Krahn-dominated  Armed  Forces  of  Liberia  (AFL),  engaged  in  bloody  reprisals 
against  real  and  suspected  opponents,  targeting  mostly  Gios  and  Manos;  hundreds 
were  killed  and  hundreds  more  were  detained  without  charge  or  trial.  This  violence 
and  the  subsequent  repression  of  independent  activity  and  political  opposition  set 
the  stage  for  the  countiys  ethnic  conflict  and  civil  war. 

On  December  24,  1989,  Charles  Taylor  and  his  NPFL  launched  an  incursion  from 
the  Ivory  Coast  into  Nimba  County.  The  AFL  responded  with  a  ruthless 
counterinsurgency  campaign,  indiscriminately  killing  civilians,  burning  villages, 
raping  women  and  looting.  The  brutality  served  to  swell  the  ranks  of  NPFL  recruits, 
many  of  whom  were  Gio  and  Mano  boys  orphaned  by  the  fighting  or  enraged  by  the 
AFLs  conduct.  The  NPFL,  for  its  part,  targeted  suspected  supporters  of  the  Doe  re- 
gime, particularly  members  of  the  Kr^n  and  Mandingo  ethnic  groups,  slaughtering 
civilians  and  destroying  villages  along  the  way.  By  the  summer  of  1990,  when  the 
war  spread  to  Monrovia,  the  level  of  atrocities  committed  by  all  sides  reached  as- 
tounding proportions. 

In  August  1990,  without  any  prospect  for  intervention  by  the  U.S.  or  the  U.N., 
a  group  of  West  African  nations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Community  of 
West  African  States  (ECOWAS)  though  dominated  by  Nigeria  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  sending  a  peacekeeping  force  into  Monrovia.  This  force,  known  as  the 
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Economic  Community  Cease-Fire  Monitoring  Group,  (ECOMOG),i  had  a  mandate  to 
impose  a  cease-fire,  help  form  an  interim  government  and  hold  elections.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  NPFL  attacks  continuing,  there  was  no  peace  to  keep,  and  ECOMOG 
was  thrust  into  combat  to  push  the  NPFL  out  of  Monrovia.  ECOMOG  has  now  spent 
almost  three  years  in  Liberia,  yet  its  goal  of  bringing  peace  to  the  country  remains 

elusive 

There  has  been  much  speculation  about  the  ulterior  motives  of  the  oarticipating 
states  for  intervening  in  Liberia.2  Regardless  of  its  motivations,  ECOMOG  accom- 
plished certain  concrete  objectives:  it  established  a  semblance  of  order  and  peace  in 
the  battered  city  which  allowed  international  humanitarian  groups  to  return  to  Li- 
beria- it  confined  to  their  barracks  the  AFL  and  another  rebel  px)up,  the  Independ- 
ent National  Patriotic  Front  of  Liberia  (INPFL),  led  by  Prince  Johnsonjs  it  enabled 
the  Interim  Government,  headed  by  Amos  Sawyer,  to  be  installed;  and  it  obtained 

For  two  years— from  November  1990,  when  the  cease-fire  was  signed  in  Bamako, 
until  October  1992— an  uneasy  truce  reigned  in  Liberia,  with  the  West  African 
troops  guarding  Monrovia  and  the  NPFL  controlling  the  rest  of  the  country.  During 
this  new  period,  ECOMOG's  role  was  confined  to  that  of  a  police  force;  it  was  unable 
to  bridge  the  political  division  of  the  country  and  lacked  the  mandate  to  confront 

Taylor  militarily.  ,  ,         ,.  ..,..,    .,  i         i 

Although  the  widespread  killing  and  brutabty  associated  with  the  war  largely 
subsided  after  the  cease-fire,  the  civilian  population  continued  to  face  a  range  of 
human  rights  abuses,  from  extrajudicial  executions  and  torture  to  tight  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  movement  and  intolerance  of  dissent.  These  violations  were  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  ninety  percent  of  the  countnr  controlled  by  the  NPFL,  but  civil- 
ians were  also  victimized  by  Prince  Johnson's  INPFL  and  by  the  AFL.  Underlying 
these  problems  was  the  perception  among  NPFL  "fighters"  that  they  were  a  law 
onto  themselves.  Many  of  them  were  young,  undisciplined  and  unpaid,  and  had  con- 
siderable latitude  to  arrest,  detain,  extort,  threaten  and  sometimes  injure  cmUans. 
The  picture  was  further  complicated  by  the  rise  of  another  armed  faction,  ULIMO, 
formed^in  1991  by  former  AFL  soldiers  who  had  fled  to  Sierra  Leone.  ULIMO's  polit- 
ical agenda  is  unclear,  despite  its  claim  to  seek  peace  and  democracy  for  the  coun- 
try. Skirmishes  between  ULIMO  and  the  NPFL  occurred  sporadically  since  late 

1991,  especially  near  the  Sierra  Leone  border.  The  NPFL  used  the  threat  of  ULIMO 
infiltration  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  population  in  its  territoiy;  civilians  were 
arbitrarily  denounced  for  spying  for  ULIMO,  and  faced  a  range  of  penalties,  from 
harassment  and  detention  to  extrajudicial  execution. 

Efforts  at  Peace.— Efforts  to  implement  peace  agreements  continued  throughout 

1992.  The  basis  of  the  peace  process  is  the  Yamoussoukro  IV  accord,  the  October 
1991  ECOWAS-sponsored  peace  agreement.  It  should  be  noted  that  ULIMO  was  not 
a  party  to  the  Yamoussoukro  agreement,  a  fact  that  was  later  used  by  Taylor  to 
justify  his  noncompliance.  In  April  1992,  a  mini-summit  of  West  African  states,  m- 
cluding  Charles  Taylor,  was  held  in  Geneva.  The  participants  re-affirmed  their  com- 
mitment to  the  Yamoussoukro  IV  accords,  and  established  a  new  timetable  for 
ECOMOG  deployment  in  NPFL  territory.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  Geneva 
meeting  was  that  ECOMOG  would  secure  a  buffer  zone  on  the  Libenan-Sierra 
Leone  border,  to  separate  ULIMO  and  NPFL  forces.  However,  just  after  signing  the 
accord,  Taylor  announced  that  he  had  been  forced  to  sign  and  indicated  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  disarm  or  encamp  his  fighters.  xmnr 

On  April  30,  ECOMOG  began  its  long-awaited  deployment  in  NPFL  territory, 
with  the  aim  of  disarming  all  factions  and  establishing  an  atmosphere  in  which  free 
and  fair  elections  could  be  held.  In  late  May,  however,  six  Senegalese  soldiers  were 
captured  during  a  gun  battle  with  the  NPFL  in  Lofa  County  and  executed,  report- 

1  ECOMOG  included  forces  from  five  countries  of  EGOWAS:  Gambia,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Nigeria 
and  Sierra  Leone,  later  joined  by  Mali.  In  September  1991,  as  part  of  the  ongoing  peace  process 
and  efforts  to  appease  Taylor,  Senegalese  troops  also  joined.  The  Senegalese  withdrew  in  Janu- 

""^Some  have  accused  Nigeria  of  attempting  to  support  the  Doe  government,  since  Doe  and  Ni- 
geria's President  Babangida  were  allies;  others  contend  that  Nigeria  was  striving  to  act  like  the 
regional  superpower  that  it  aspires  to  be.  Others  believe  that  the  motivation  was  a  genuine  fear 
of  regional  destabilization,  since  dissidents  from  the  Gambia,  Ghana  and  Sierra  Leone,  most  ot 
whom  were  trained  together  with  the  NPFL  in  Libya,  were  known  to  be  working  wth  the 
NPFL  Still  others  contend  that  the  intervention  was  due  to  the  NPFL's  treatment  of  the  West 
African  nationals  living  in  Liberia;  thousand  of  Nigerians,  Guineans  and  Ghanaians  were  effec- 
tively held  hostage  in  Monrovia,  and  hundreds  were  later  killed.  Another  theory  is  that  the 
enormous  flow  of  refugees  into  the  neighboring  countries  compelled  them  to  act. 

3The  INPFL  was  effectively  dissolved  in  late  1992  affer  fighting  broke  out  between  it  and  the 
NPFL  at  Caldwell.  Prince  Johnson  is  currently  living  in  Nigeria. 
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edly  by  having  their  throats  slit.  As  a  result,  all  ECOMOG  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Lofa  Country  to  Monrovia. 

The  fragile  cease-fire  was  finally  broken  in  August,  when  ULIMO  launched  an  at- 
tack from  Sierra  Leone  against  the  NPFL.  The  NPFL  forces  were  routed  and  at 
letist  30,000  displaced  persons  streamed  into  Monrovia.  Civilians  reportedly  were 
targeted  by  both  sides  during  the  fitting,  with  fighters  looting  in  villages,  stealing 
from  fleeing  refugees,  and  executing  those  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the  op- 
posing faction.  Taylor  accused  ECOMOG  of  supporting  ULIMO. 

The  ULIMO  onensive  forced  ECOMOG  to  announce  the  withdrawal  of  all  its 
forces  to  Monrovia.  However,  Taylor  prohibited  the  departure  of  580  ECOMOG  sol- 
diers stationed  in  NPFL  territory,  tfntil  early  September,  the  soldiers  were  effec- 
tively being  held  hostage;  they  were  disarmed,  prevented  from  leaving  their  sites 
and  prohibited  from  receiving  supplies  or  communications  from  Monrovia.  They 
were  finally  allowed  to  return  to  Monrovia  in  late  September,  due  to  the  interven- 
tion of  former  U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter.  However,  during  their  return  to  Monro- 
via, many  of  the  soldiers  were  humiliated,  beaten,  and  had  their  weapons,  vehicles 
and  personal  belongings  confiscated  by  the  NPFL.  This  incident  served  to  increase 
ECOMOG's  hostility  toward  the  NPFL,  and  set  the  tone  for  its  transformation  into 
a  "peace-enforcing"  unit. 

The  Renewed  War. — The  situation  exploded  on  October  15,  when  Taylor  launched 
"Operation  Octopus,"  attacking  ECOMOG  positions  around  Monrovia,  and  even 
stnking  at  the  AjL,  which  was  encamped  at  its  Schiefllin  barracks  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  For  almost  a  month,  ECOMOG  struggled  to  repel  what  has  been  called 
"the  siege  of  Monrovia."  Fighting  raged  in  and  around  the  city,  with  the  suburban 
areas  of  Gardnersville,  Bamersville,  New  Georgia  and  Caldwell  particularly  hard 
hit.  Approximately  20<),OOO  people  displaced  from  these  areas  flooded  into  the 
central  city  to  escape  the  fighting.  Other  civilians  were  pushed  behind  Taylor  lines 
into  the  country's  interior,  joining  thousands  of  displaced  persons  there.  Those  who 
refused  to  cooperate  were  often  executed  by  the  NPFL. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  people  killed  during  the  renewed  fighting. 
In  early  November,  the  World  Health  Organization  estimated  that  up  to  3,000  civil- 
ians and  combatants  had  died  since  October  15.  In  late  October,  five  American 
nuns,  based  in  Gardnersville,  were  killed  by  the  NPFL.  Although  the  nuns  rep- 
resented a  tiny  fraction  of  those  killed,  their  death  attracted  international  attention 
to  the  resurging  war. 

The  ECOMOG  Response.— The  urgency  of  the  situation  compelled  ECOMOG  to 
adopt  a  new  strategy:  it  accepted  the  assistance  of  other  Liberian  factions  in  fight- 
ing the  NPFL.  The  numan  rights  record  of  these  factions — ULIMO  and  the  AFL — 
ranged  from  suspect  to  abysmal.  The  AFL  was  thoroughly  discredited  by  its  horrible 
abuses  during  the  1980s  and  especially  during  the  war  in  1990,  when  it  massacred 
civilians  and  devastated  Monrovia.  ULIMO  is  an  offshoot  of  the  AFL,  and  its  con- 
duct in  the  areas  it  captured  in  1992  reportedly  included  attacks  on  civilians, 
looting,  and  executions  oi  suspected  NPFL  sympathizers.  The  formal  connections  be- 
tween the  AFL  and  ULIMO  are  unclear,  although  most  of  ULIMO's  key  command- 
ers are  former  AFL  leaders,  and  hundreds  of  AFL  soldiers  apparently  left  their  bar- 
racks to  join  ULIMO. 

The  relationship  between  ECOMOG  and  these  groups  seems  to  be  buUt  upon  the 
classic  view  that  "the  enemy  of  my  enemy  is  my  friend."  After  first  supporting  the 
right  of  the  AFL  to  defend  itself  from  attack,  ECOMOG  soon  permitted  the  AFL  to 
operate  alongside  the  multinational  troops,  although  the  AFL  retained  a  separate 
command  structure  and  controls  certain  areas  on  its  own.  ECOMOG  claims  that 
ULIMO  operates  independently,  but  it  is  clear  that  some  coordination  exists.  There 
is  little  indication  that  ECOMOG  tries  to  curb  excesses  by  these  factions.  The  col- 
laboration between  ECOMOG  and  AFLULIMO  has  changed  the  dynamics  of  the 
war,  and  raises  questions  about  ECOMOG's  commitment  to  numan  rights. 

Since  late  October,  there  has  been  increasingly  serious  concern  about  ECOMOG 
air  attacks  using  Nigeria's  Alpha  jets  on  Taylor  territory.  Taylor  has  no  air  force, 
and  ECOMOG  planes  can  easily  reach  targets  all  over  the  country.  Targets  have 
included  the  port  of  Buchanan  and  areas  around  Gbamga,  Kakata,  Harbel  and 
Greenville.  In  addition  to  reports  of  ECOMOG  attacks  on  civilian  targets,  there  are 
also  charges  of  violations  of  medical  neutrality,  such  as  attacks  on  hospitals.  Precise 
information  about  the  targets  and  casualties  are  not  available,  because  independent 
observers  have  been  prevented  for  security  reasons  from  travelling  to  the  sites. 
NPFL  officials  report  that  hundreds  of  civilians  have  been  killed  and  wounded.  Afri- 
ca Watch  calls  upon  ECOMOG  to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  targets 
of  its  air  raids.  In  addition,  explicit  guarantees  should  be  provided  for  the  neutrality 
of  hospitals  and  humanitarian  reliefoperations. 
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There  have  been  many  rejwrts,  by  ECOMOG  as  well  as  other  neutral  sources,  of 
the  NPFL  using  the  civilian  population  or  civilian  institutions  as  a  shield  for  its 
military  activities.  Using  civilians  as  a  shield  is  a  direct  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  Nevertheless,  ECOMOG  stiU  has  an  obligation  under  international  hu- 
manitarian law  to  protect  the  civilian  population,  and  is  prohibited  from  conducting 
attacks  that,  while  aiming  at  a  military  target,  may  be  expected  to  inflict  dispropor- 
tionate harm  on  the  civilian  population. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  Liberia. — From  the  November  1990  cease-fire  until  it  was 
attacked  on  October  15,  the  AFL  was  effectively  encamped  and  maintained  a  fairly 
low  profile.  All  that  has  now  changed,  and  a  pattern  has  emerged  of  AFL  soldiers 
engaging  in  looting  and  armed  robbery,  with  civilians  fearing  reprisals  if  they  report 
the  incidents.  To  most  Liberians,  the  AFL  is  virtually  synonymous  with  looting. 

One  high  profile  case  illustrating  the  AFL  behavior  occurred  in  January  1993; 
Brian  Gamham,  a  British  citizen  working  at  the  Liberian  Institute  for  Biomedical 
Research,  an  affiliate  of  the  New  York  Blood  Center,  was  killed  hy  the  AFL. 
Gamham  and  his  American  wife,  Betsy  Brotman,  had  lived  in  Liberia  for  many 
years.  Witnesses  report  that  on  January  31,  the  AFL  arrived  at  the  compound. 
Three  AFL  soldiers  Kicked  down  the  door  and  proceeded  to  shoot  Gamham,  while 
he  pleaded  for  his  life.  After  the  killing,  AFL  soldiers  went  on  a  looting  spree, 
emptying  the  laboratory  compound  of  whatever  they  could  carry. 

In  late  April,  five  AFL  soloiers,  including  two  officers,  were  charged  in  connection 
with  Gamham's  murder,  however,  none  was  charged  with  murder.  The  most  severe 
charges  were  brought  against  the  platoon  conmiander.  Captain  Gbazai  Gaye,  who 
was  charged  under  Art.  131  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ)  for  per- 
jury, and  under  Art.  133,  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer.  The  other  four  are  ex- 
pected to  be  charged  under  Art.  134  of  the  UCMJ,  a  general  article  covering  dis- 
orders and  neglect  to  the  discipline  of  the  armed  forces. 

ULIMO. — Meanwhile,  ULIMO  is  demonstrating  early  signs  of  a  pattern  of  behav- 
ior similar  to  that  of  the  NPFL:  it  is  limiting  the  free  movement  of  people  and  goods 
in  its  territory;  it  denied  Africa  Watch  a  pass  to  travel  to  its  areas  without  a  ULIMO 
"escort;"  and  it  has  established  checkpoints  along  the  roads,  at  which  civilians  often 
face  harassment.  There  have  also  been  reports  of  atrocities  by  ULIMO  forces,  and 
Liberian  human  rights  monitors  have  raised  concerns  about  abuses  such  as  sum- 
mary executions,  beatings  and  arbitrary  arrests. 

Documenting  human  rights  conditions  in  ULIMO  territory  has  proved  to  be  dif- 
ficult, largely  because  ULIMO  has  denied  access  to  independent  observers.  Still,  Li- 
berian human  rights  monitors  have  raised  cruestions  about  ULIMO's  conduct.  In  a 
letter  dated  January  26,  1993,  for  example,  tne  Catholic  Church's  Justice  and  Peace 
Commission  cited  a  series  of  deaths,  assaults  and  arrests  attributed  to  ULIMO 
fighters.  More  recently,  press  articles  have  reported  abusive  conduct  by  ULIMO 
forces  in  upper  Lofa  county.  Another  concern  involves  the  use  of  child  soldiers  by 
ULEMO. 

There  is  also  a  tribal  element  to  ULIMO.  A  split  has  taken  place  between  Alhadji 
Kromah  and  Raleirfi  Seekie.  Woman,  a  Mandingo,  is  also  secretary  general  of  the 
Movement  for  the  Redemption  of  Liberian  Muslims  (MRM),  formed  in  October  1990. 
Seekie  seems  to  represent  the  Krahn  elements  of  ULIMO,  though  he  is  not  himself 
a  Krahn. 

The  U.N.  Role. — The  U.N.'s  role  in  Liberia  also  deserves  scrutiny.  Although  the 
United  Nations  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  emergency  relief  and  humani- 
tarian aid  that  has  gone  to  Liberia,  the  U.N.  did  not  address  the  Liberian  crisis  in 
political  terms  until  November  1992,  almost  three  years  after  the  crisis  erupted.  AU 
indications  are  that  the  U.N.  considers  Liberia  a  regional  problem  best  dealt  with 
by  ECOWAS,  the  regional  body.  While  strengthening  and  supporting  the  regional 
organization  is  a  laudable  efibrt,  the  U.N.  should  ensure  that  human  rights  issues 
figure  prominently  in  the  regional  organization's  efforts  and  that  the  organization 
itself  does  not  contribute  to  aggravating  the  war. 

In  fact,  the  promotion  and  protection  of  human  rights  has  become  part  of  the 
U.N.'s  efforts  at  conflict  resolution  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Human  rights  issues 
have  figured  prominently  in  U.N.  brokered  agreements  in  such  diverse  places  as  El 
Salvador,  Cambodia  and  Haiti.  The  U.N.  should  apply  some  of  that  experience  to 
Liberia. 

After  finally  addressing  the  Liberian  crisis  in  November  and  imposing  an  arms 
embargo,  the  Secretary  General  dispatched  a  special  representative,  Trevor  Gordon- 
Sommers,  to  investigate  the  situation.  Human  rights  language  is  notably  absent 
from  his  report,  which  was  released  in  mid-March,  thus  missing  yet  another  occa- 
sion to  insert  human  rights  protections  into  the  peace  negotiations.  The  report  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  a  role  for  U.N.  observers  to  monitor  a  new  cease-fire 
agreement,  but  foresaw  no  human  rights  monitoring  component  to  their  mandate. 
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This  is  an  unfortunate  omission,  since  it  would  have  afforded  an  unprecedented  op- 

Eortunity  for  transparency  throughout  the  country.  The  mandate  of  the  proposed 
LN.  cease-fire  monitors  must  be  expanded  to  include  human  rights  monitoring  and 
documentation. 

The  need  to  involve  broader  elements  of  civil  society — specifically  elders,  commu- 
nity leaders  and  women's  groups — in  the  process  of  reconciliation  is  noted  by  the 
U.N.  This  is  a  critical  point  which  deserves  greater  emphasis:  the  encouragement 
and  strengthening  of  civil  society  throughout  the  country  must  be  a  priority.  Al- 
ready in  Monrovia,  there  are  significant  aspects  of  civil  society  that  are  functioning, 
including  an  independent  press;  relief,  medical  and  children's  organizations;  and 
human  rights  groups.  When  the  prospects  for  long-term  rehabilitation  of  Liberian 
society  are  contemplated,  few  factors  will  be  as  critical  as  the  status  of  civil  society. 
The  status  of  civil  society  in  territory  occupied  by  the  NPFL  and  ULIMO  also  must 
be  addressed,  and  efforts  made  to  nurture  independent  initiatives  that  are  attempt- 
ing to  function.  ,     xt  »t  .    i  j  ^ 

in  a  recent  development  that  might  challenge  the  U.N.  s  humanitarian  mandate 
in  Liberia,  ECOWAS  is  stepping  up  its  effort  to  block  cross-border  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  NPFL  territory  from  the  Ivory  Coast.  In  early  May  1993,  ECOWAS  Exec- 
utive Secretary  Abass  Bundu  called  on  relief  organizations  to  cease  aU  cross-border 
relief  operations  and  announced  the  establishment  of  a  "tranquility  corridor" 
through  which  relief  supplies  would  be  transported,  policed  by  ECOMOG.  Taylor 
strongly  opposes  such  a  plan.  ECOMOG  contends  that  Taylor  uses  the  cross-border 
convoys  to  transport  supplies  for  his  forces,  and  has  told  relief  organizations  that 
they  must  inform  ECOMOG  when  they  conduct  cross-border  operations.  However, 
humanitarian  aid  is  exempt  from  the  U.N.  embargo  of  November  1992,  and 
ECOWAS's  stand  contradicts  the  U.N.'8  mandate  to  deliver  such  assistance. 

These  latest  efibrts  to  curtail  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance  are  very  dis- 
turbing. Relief  assistance  must  not  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  civilians  in  NPFL  territory  will  suffer  if  all  cross-border  operations  are  pre- 
vented, and  neither  ECOMOG  nor  ECOWAS  should  be  able  to  prohibit  such  assist- 
ance. ,.        T  . 

U.S.  Policy.— The  U.S.  Government  has  done  a  complete  about-face  regardmg  Li- 
beria: after  years  of  supporting  the  brutal  and  corrupt  regime  of  former  President 
Doe,  making  it  the  largest  recipient  of  U.S.  aid  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  U.S. 
today  has  withdrawn  from  Liberia  more  or  less  completely.  In  view  of  past  extensive 
U.S.  involvement,  that  withdrawal  has  created  a  political  vacuum  that  ECOWAS 
has  been  unable  and  the  U.N.  has  been  unwilling  to  fiilfill.  The  United  States  has 
a  special  responsibility  toward  Liberia,  given  both  the  long-standing  historical  ties 
between  the  countries  and  the  U.S.  support  for  Doe.  European  governments  and 
international  agencies  regard  Liberia  as  a  'TJ.S.  problem"  which  they  expect  the 
United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  solving. 

To  the  extent  that  the  U.S.  has  a  policy  towards  Liberia,  the  main  tenets  are  to 
withhold  recognition  of  any  government  in  Liberia — neither  the  government  nor  the 
National  Patriotic  Reconstruction  Assembly,  the  civilian  arm  of  the  NPFL— reflect- 
ing lack  of  legitimacy  of  all  factions  within  the  country;  and  diplomatically  support- 
ing ECOWAS  and  its  peace  plan.  xmrr 

In  November  1992,  a  series  of  U.S.  Government  cables  were  leaked  to  the  NPFL, 
which  in  turn  released  them  to  the  press.  The  cables  appear  to  be  authentic,  and 
provide  revealing  insights  into  the  U.S.  attitude  toward  ECOMOG,  as  well  as  the 
strained  relations  between  the  Senegalese  and  Nigerian  contingents.  As  a  result  of 
these  leaks.  State  Department  sources  have  reported  that  the  ECOMOG  command- 
ers are  very  reluctant  to  inform  the  U.S.  about  their  strategies  and  internal  oper- 
ations. As  of  May  1993— six  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  cables— there  has 
been  little  apparent  effort  by  U.S.  officials  to  deal  with  the  damaging  consequences 

The  U.S.  is  clearly  aware  of  the  increasing  human  rights  problems  associated  with 
the  ECOMOG  intervention,  yet  U.S.  policy  still  revolves  around  full  support  for 
ECOMOG.  There  is  an  obvious  discrepancy  between  what  American  officials  say  in 
private,  as  evidenced  by  the  leaked  cables  and  other  statements  intended  to  be  off- 
the-record— such  as  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Herman  Cohen's  statements 
questioning  ECOMOG's  neutrality,  which  aired  on  the  BBC  in  November  1992— and 
Wieir  public  positions.  Given  the  Clinton  Administration's  latest  request  for  $12  mil- 
lion for  ECOWAS's  peacekeeping  activities,  the  U.S.  is  likely  to  have  some  leverage 
over  ECOMOG's  behavior.  It  is  critical  for  the  administration  make  clear  its  concern 
about  human  rights  violations  by  both  ECOMOG  and  the  forces  with  which  it  is  al- 
lied, and  condition  its  aid  on  respect  for  human  rights. 

The  U.S.  should  apply  to  Liberia  the  approach  being  pursued  by  the  U.S.  for  the 
Vienna  Conference  on  Human  Rights,  described  in  the  draft  U.S.  Human  Rights  Ac- 
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tion  Plan.  Under  this  plan,  the  U.S.  calls  for  human  rights  to  be  "an  integrated  ele- 
ment of  all  U.N.  peacekeeping,  humanitarian,  conflict  resolution,  elections  monitor- 
ing, development  programs,  and  other  activities."  It  goes  on  to  state  that  human 
rights  work  should  be  included  in  peacekeeping  operations,  as  has  been  done  in  El 
Salvador  and  Cambodia. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  U.S.  can  wei^  in  effectively  for  human  ri^ts 
in  Liberia.  One  involves  the  situation  in  Nimba  County,  where  ULlMO  is  advancing 
well  ahead  of  ECOMOG.  The  United  States  must  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  both 
the  ECOMOG  commanders  and  the  ECOWAS  heads  of  state  to  use  their  leverage 
to  stop  the  ULIMO  and  AFL  advance  and  to  ensure  that  ECOMOG  reaches  Nimba 
County  first  and  acts  in  accordance  with  international  humanitarian  law.  Given  the 
history  of  abuses  in  Nimba  County  in  1985  and  again  in  1990,  it  is  imperative  that 
ULIMO  not  be  allowed  to  reach  Nimba  first.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  must  make  it  very 
clear  to  all  the  warring  factions— the  NPFL,  the  AFL  and  ULIMO— that  human 
rights  issues  will  directly  impact  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  and  that  the  U.S.  will  dis- 
tance itself  from  any  force  that  continues  to  violate  human  rights  and  international 
humanitarian  law. 

Accountability  for  Past  Abuses. — One  of  the  tragedies  of  Liberia  is  that  the  issue 
of  accountability  for  past  human  ri^ts  abuses  has  been  avoided  in  all  the  peace 
negotiations.  Africa  Watch  believes  that  those  responsible  for  egregious  human 
rights  alsuses  in  Liberia  must  be  held  accountable  for  their  crimes.  Moreover,  the 
U.S.  should  insist  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  parties  to  the  conflict  to  seek 
accountability  for  abuses  and  punish  those  responsible. 

There  is  growing  discussion  within  Liberia  of  a  general  amnesty  for  all  combat- 
ants. Many  Liberians  also  fear  that  a  blanket  amnesty  would  lead  to  a  wave  of 
vengeance  killings,  with  individuals  settling  scores  on  their  own.  Seeking  account- 
ability does  not  contradict  calls  for  a  conditional  amnesty.  Africa  Watch  does  not  op- 
pose an  amnesty  as  a  part  of  a  peace  settlement  covering  the  offense  of  taking  up 
arms  and  for  general  acts  of  war,  but  strongly  opposes  an  amnesty  for  war  crimes 
or  crimes  against  humanity.  For  example,  gross  atrocities  which  have  characterized 
this  conflict,  such  as  the  AFL's  massacre  of  600  women  and  children  in  July  1990 
and  the  NPFL  murder  of  the  five  American  nuns  in  1992  should  never  been  in- 
cluded in  any  amnesty. 

Until  such  time  as  a  court  system  could  handle  cases  of  accountability  for  past 
abuses,  some  form  of  Truth  Commission  might  be  established,  on  the  model  of  El 
Salvador,  to  deter  acts  of  revenge.  In  El  Salvador,  a  group  of  distinguished  persons 
was  appointed  by  the  U.N.'s  Secretary  General  to  conduct  a  six-month  review  of 
"grave  acts  of  violence  *  *  *  whose  mark  on  society  demands  with  great  urgency 
public  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Although  the  circumstances  in  Liberia  differ,  imoor- 
tant  lessons  can  be  learned  from  the  role  human  rights  played  in  El  Salvador's 
peace  process,  especially  the  effort  to  seek  accountability. 


The  international  community  also  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  raise  human 
rights  issues  in  Liberia,  including  protection  for  the  civilian  population  and  account- 
ability for  past  human  rights  abuses.  Instead,  they  have  watched  a  situation  develop 
in  which  the  ultimate  political  solution  will  be  linked  to  avoiding  accountability  on 
all  sides,  thus  perpetuating  the  atmosphere  of  impunity  which  has  plagued  Liberia 
for  so  long.  Accoroingly,  the  international  community  bears  some  responsibility  for 
the  continuing  human  rights  abuses  in  Liberia. 

Africa  Watcn  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Africa  Subcommittee  in  bringing 
greater  attention  to  the  human  rights  situation  in  Liberia  here  in  the  U.S.  and 
internationally.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Askin. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEVE  ASKIN,  FREELANCE  JOURNALIST,  NEW 

YORK 

Mr.  AsKiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me 
to  testify  today  on  the  urgent  issues  facing  the  United  States  and 
its  poHcy  toward  Zaire  and  toward  that  country's  former  president, 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Mobutu  as  a  former  president  because  his  term  of 
office  expired  in  December  1991,  and  because  a  full  understanding 
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of  questions  of  sovereignty  and  legitimacy  is  absolutely  critical  if 
we  are  to  promote  peaceful  change  in  Zaire. 

Past  hearings  before  this  committee  have  already  examined  the 
terrible  human  rights  abuses  in  Zaire,  the  impoverishment  of  the 
people,  the  destruction  of  human  services.  I  am  going  to  focus  on 
the  key  policv  questions;  what  our  Government  can  do,  and  what 
it  can  do  unilaterally  as  well  as  in  cooperation  with  others  to  help 
the  people  of  Zaire  speedily  and  peacefully  complete  their  transi- 
tion to  democracy. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  it  is  their  transition. 
Zaire  has  an  internationally  recognized  transitional  parliamentary 
body,  the  High  Council  of  the  Republic,  which  has  selected  a  prime 
minister,  Etienne  Tshisekedi,  and  has  approved  his  cabinet.  The 
U.S.  has  already  expressed  verbal  support  for  those  institutions.  It 
needs  to  do  everything  possible  to  strengthen  them  while  pressing 
Mobutu  to  step  aside. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  act  effectively,  we  need  a  full  understand- 
ing of  Mobutu's  system  of  governance,  which  is  often  referred  to  as 
kleptocracy,  or  government  by  theft.  Through  most  of  the  past 
quarter  century,  and  you  will  see  a  lot  more  documentation  on  this 
in  my  prepared  statement,  Mobutu  has  annually  misappropriated 
several  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  money  and  resources  be- 
longing to  the  people  and  the  government  of  Zaire. 

My  research  suggests  that  in  many  years,  he  has  misdirected  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  government  operating  budget,  up  to  30  percent 
of  mineral  export  revenues,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  government 
capital  budget.  Mobutu  uses  these  funds  for  luxury  consumption, 
personal  investment  abroad,  corrupt  payments  to  nis  political  al- 
lies, and  for  other  activities  which  fall  completely  outside  the  realm 
of  normal  and  legitimate  government.  This  wealth  is  his  source  of 
strength,  but  it  also  his  Achilles  heel.  He  enjoys  power.  He  also  en- 
joys luxury.  He  has  to  be  shown  that  he  cannot  keep  both. 

In  my  written  statement,  I  talk  much  more  about  the  methods 
he  has  used  to  take  money  from  the  people  of  Zaire.  With  the  lim- 
ited time  available,  however,  let  me  focus  on  options  for  getting 
him  to  stop. 

Mr.  Moose,  I  know,  spoke  of  discussions  leading  toward  some  un- 
specified multilateral  plan  of  action  against  Mobutu.  While  multi- 
lateral action  is  important,  I  believe  the  urgency  of  Zaire's  crisis 
permits  no  further  delay.  In  talking  about  Togo,  Mr.  Moose  re- 
ferred fairly  persuasively  to  the  primary  role  that  other  countries 
have  played.  In  the  case  of  Zaire,  the  U.S.  was  intimately  involved 
in  installing  Mobutu.  It  has  worked  with  him  closely  for  28  years. 
There  is  no  justification  for  arguing  that  anybody  other  than  the 
U.S.  should  take  the  lead. 

There  are  at  least  five  classes  of  pressures  which  can  have  an  ef- 
fect on  President  Mobutu,  or  former  President  Mobutu.  First,  and 
though  very  unusual,  in  some  ways  it  is  the  most  important,  there 
are  certain  kinds  of  personal  sanctions  which  have  already  been 
discussed.  Governments  including  the  U.S.,  but  it  does  have  to  be 
multilateral,  can  move  to  a  comprehensive  freeze  on  his  bank  ac- 
coimts,  on  the  foreign  properties  he  controls,  on  the  business  assets 
he  controls,  including  those  which  he  holds  through  family  mem- 
bers and  political  associates. 
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I  spoke  this  morning  with  a  senior  member  of  the  High  Council, 
Kibassa  Mahba,  who  confirmed  to  me  what  I  already  have  under- 
stood to  be  the  case,  which  is  that  there  is  very  good  evidence  that 
the  World  Bank,  the  IMF,  and  many  Western  governments  have  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  where  these  assets  are.  This  freeze 
should  be  a  first  step  toward  preparing  to  return  the  assets  to  the 
Zairian  people  when  a  legitimate  government  takes  power  in 
Kinshasa.  This  is  a  very  powerful  club  to  hold  over  Mobutu's  head, 
and  it  may  actually  open  the  door  for  a  compromise  in  which  he 
would  permanently  relinquish  power  in  exchange  for  some  easing 
of  the  threat. 

Second,  there  is  an  urgent  and  immediate  need  for  financial 
sanctions.  The  should  be  targeted  very  specifically  against  the 
Mobutu-Birindwa    government,    Birindwa   being    the    illegitimate 

f)rime  minister  who  Mobutu  has  attempted  to  install.  Despite  its 
ack  of  legitimacy  or  international  recognition,  that  government  has 
eflFective  control  over  Zaire's  government  ministries.  It  should  be 
suspended  from  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF,  and  that  suspension 
should  be  coupled  with  moves  toward  recognition  of  the  High  Coun- 
cil and  Mr.  Tshisekedi's  transitional  government  as  Zaire's  rep- 
resentatives in  all  multilateral  bodies. 

Immediate  action  is  also  needed  to  isolate  Zaire's  central  bank 
which  is  operated  by  a  Mobutu  appointee  in  defiance  of  the  High 
Council,  and  is  currently  serving  partly  to  launder  diamond  smug- 
gling proceeds. 

In  a  third  area,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  an  arms  embargo, 
which  would  also  include  pressures  to  cut  off  any  military  advisor 
relationships. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  need  for  a  strict  embargo  on  mineral  exports, 
particularly  copper,  cobalt,  diamonds,  and  gold  because  the  pro- 
ceeds of  many  of  these  exports  are  being  used  to  support  President 
Mobutu,  not  the  people  of  Zaire. 

Fifth,  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  Mobutu's  ambassadors  and 
diplomats  still  occupy  most  Zairian  Embassies,  including  the  Em- 
bassy in  Washington.  They  are  not  representatives  of  a  govern- 
ment. They  should  be  expelled.  The  transitional  government's  rep- 
resentative should  be  accredited  in  their  place. 

The  U.S.  should  furthermore  insist  that  U.S.  corporations  operat- 
ing in  Zaire,  most  notably  several  of  the  major  oil  companies, 
should  pay  taxes  only  to  the  legitimate  authorities  and  hold  any 
payments  to  the  illegitimate  Mobutu-Birindwa  government. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Askin  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Steve  Askin 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
today  on  the  urgent  issues  facing  the  United  States  in  its  policy  toward  Zaire  and 
toward  that  country's  former  president,  Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Mobutu  as  a  former  president  because  his  term  of  office  expired  in 
December  1991,  and  because  a  full  understanding  of  questions  of  sovereignty  and 
legitimacy  is  absolutely  critical  if  we  are  to  promote  peaceful  change  in  Zaire. 

Past  hearings  before  this  subcommittee  have  examined  the  terrible  human  rights 
abuses  in  Zaire,  the  impoverishment  of  its  people  and  the  destruction  of  its  infra- 
structure and  human  service  structures.  Witnesses  at  your  least  full  hearing  on 
Zaire,  in  November  1991,  convincingly  explained  why  Mubutu's  failure  to  relinquish 
power  was  already  plunging  Zaire  into  chaos  and  violence. 

Conditions  have  grown  immeasurably  worse  since  then,  and  every  day  that 
Mobutu  delays  his  departure  makes  it  more  likely  that  Zaire  will  become  the  next 
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Liberia  or  the  next  Somalia.  However,  rather  than  oflering  a  potentially  endless  ac- 
count of  the  latest  abuses,  I  will  focus  my  testimony  on  the  key  question  facing  pol- 
icymakers: what  can  our  government  do — both  unilaterally  and  in  cooperation  with 
otners — to  help  the  people  of  Zaire  speedUy  and  peacefully  complete  their  transition 
to  democracy.  Because  economic  pressures  offer  the  last  hope  for  peaceful  transition, 
my  testimony  will  draw  on  research  I  have  conducted,  as  a  journalist  specializing 
in  African  economic  affairs,  on  the  Zairian  economy  under  the  Mobutu  regime. 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  I  will  also  touch  on  the  reasons  our  government  has 
an  especially  strong  obligation  to  help  Zaire  undo  the  great  damage  wrought  by  its 
past  support  for  Mobutu  and  encouragement  of  some  of  his  most  corrupt  practices. 
Secretary  of  State  Christopher  heralded  a  long  overdue  policy  reversal  at  the  Afri- 
can American  Institute  last  month,  when  he  declared  that  AJFrica's  future  lies  "not 
with  corrupt  dictators  like  Mobutu,  but  with  courageous  democrats  in  every  part  of 
the  continent."  Yet  these  words  will  have  little  practical  meaning  unless  they  lead 
to  swift  and  effective  action. 

THE  ECONOMIC  CONTEXT:  MOBUTU  SYSTEM 

To  act  effectively,  we  need  a  sophisticated  understanding  Mobutu's  system  of  rule, 
oft«n  referred  to  as  "kleptocracy*  or  government  by  theft.  For  the  past  28  years, 
Mobutu  has  carefully  and  thoughtfully  refined  this  system  for  transforming  the  pub- 
lic resources  of  Zaire  into  private  wealth,  while  using  bribery,  coercion  and  violence 
to  thwart  all  movements  for  change.  This  system  has  transformed  wealth  which 
rightly  belongs  to  Zaire's  40  million  people  into  a  personal  business  empire  serving 
the  private  interests  of  one  man  and  nis  tiny  circle  of  supporters. 

A  vast  body  of  evidence  suggests  that,  through  the  most  of  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury, Mobutu  has  misappropriated  several  hundred  million  dollars  annually.  In  the 
years  for  which  the  most  detailed  evidence  is  available,  Mobutu  and  his  associates 
have  misdirected  up  to  20  percent  of  the  Zairian  government  operating  budget,  up 
to  30  percent  of  mineral  export  revenues,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  government  capital 
budget.  Mobutu  uses  these  fiinds  for  luxury  consumption,  for  personal  investment 
abroad,  for  corrupt  payments  to  political  allies,  and  for  other  activities  which  fall 
completely  outside  the  parameters  of  legitimate  governance. 

Past  attempts  to  "reform"  Mobutu  ended  in  utter  failure.  The  most  serious  such 
effort  came  during  the  Carter  administration  when — partly  at  the  behest  of  the 
United  States — the  International  Monetary  Fund  sent  a  senior  international  banker 
to  monitor  the  Zairian  Central  Bank  and  promote  financial  integrity.  That  banker, 
Erwin  Blumenthal,  soon  left  in  frustration,  declaring  that  "the  corruptive  system  in 
Zaire  with  all  its  wicked  and  ugly  manifestations,  its  mismanagement  and  fraud 
wiU  destroy  all  endeavors"  for  change. 

At  least  four  types  of  financial  flows  have  served  to  enrich  Mobutu.  In  recent 
years,  he  has  relied  primarily  upon  funds  taken  from  (1)  Zaire's  treasury,  (2)  Zaire's 
mineral  export  revenues  and  (3)  foreign  aid  and  investment  funds.  In  the  past, 
Mobutu  also  benefited  significantly  from  covert  payments  by  foreign  governments, 
including  the  United  States. 

DIVERSION  OF  STATE  FUNDS 

The  Zairian  state  treasury  itself  has  provided  Mobutu  his  most  reliable  and  con- 
sistent source  of  funds.  Unpublished  studies  prepared  by  the  World  Bank  and  the 
IMF  show  that  direct  government  appropriations  to  Mobutu's  presidential  office 
have  often  consumed  15  to  20  percent  of  the  government's  operating  budget. 

Yet  these  generous  appropriations  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mobutu's  demand 
for  wealth.  Tne  same  confidential  financial  studies  also  show  that  Mobutu  has  con- 
sistently over  spent  his  "official"  presidential  appropriation,  making  up  the  deficit 
by  taking  funds  designated  for  public  services.  Particularly  detailed  records  are 
available  for  the  1986  fiscal  year.  In  that  year,  Mobutu's  parliament  allocated  about 
$60  million  to  the  Presidency  and  Mobutu-controlled  political  organizations.  How- 
ever, the  Presidency  and  government-funded  political  of^fices  actually  drew  $172  mil- 
lion— 16  percent  of  the  year's  total  government  operating  expenditure — from  the 
Zairian  treasury.  Mobutu's  additional  expenditures  were  taken  from  the  budgets  of 
the  Health  Ministry,  Education  Ministry  and  other  key  ministries. 

Further  evidence  exists  of  Mobutu-directed  spending  for  which  no  meaningful 
records  can  be  found.  A  1989  World  Bank  memo  showed,  for  example,  that  full  18 
percent  of  the  year's  state  expenditures  were  spent  for  unexplained  other  goods  and 
services." 

This  massive  mis-spending  leaves  almost  no  money  for  legitimate  government 
functions.  World  Bank  fibres  indicate  that,  among  all  developing  nations  for  which 
figures  are  available,  Zaire  devotes  the  smallest  j>ercentage  of  official  spending  to 
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human  services.  In  1990,  education  received  only  1.4  percent  of  Zairian  government 
outlays;  health,  0.7  percent;  other  social  services,  1.5  percent. 

EMBEZZLEMENT  OF  EXPORT  PROCEEDS 

Export  revenues  provide  Mobutu  his  most  important  source  of  hard  currency. 
Identifiable  "leakages"  often  exceed  $100  million  per  year.  In  1988,  for  example, 
$400  million  disappeared  without  explanation  from  Zaire's  mineral  export  proceeds. 
This  represented  aoout  30  percent  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  company  involved, 
the  state-owned  copper  and  cobalt  mining  firm,  Gecamines. 

Consistent  reports  of  similar  diversions  date  back  the  foundling  of  Zaire's  state 
minerals  marketing  system  in  1974.  In  some  cases,  the  exact  destination  of  diverted 
funds  remains  a  mystery;  in  others,  direct  evidence  exists  that  Mobutu  or  members 
of  his  family  were  the  beneficiaries.  These  abuses  have  helped  to  drive  Gecamines 
to  the  brink  of  collapse,  its  output — once  the  mainstay  of  Zaire's  formal  sector  econ- 
omy— ^has  dropped  by  two-thirds  in  recent  years. 

Despite  ample  evidence  of  past  abuses,  international  institutions  appear  to  have 
continued  some  lending  to  Gecamines.  As  recently  as  Monday  of  this  week,  the 
Mobutu-appointed  President-Director  General  of  Gecamines  reported  that  the  com- 
pany is  the  recipient  of  some  continuing  World  Bank  credits. 

Mobutu  may  now  be  planning  one  final  raid  on  Gecamines  assets,  through  a  re- 
cently announced  plan  to  privatize  major  portions  of  the  company.  Whatever  the  ul- 
timate merits  of  privatization,  if  carried  out  under  present  conditions,  it  will  merely 
provide  Mobutu  another  opportunity  for  embezzlement. 

Copper  and  cobalt  are  not  the  only  sources  of  mineral  revenue  diversions.  Over 
the  past  year,  diamond  smuggling  appears  to  have  replaced  copper  and  cobalt  ex- 
ports as  Mobutu's  primary  foreign  excnange  source.  Some  reports  suggest  that  dia- 
mond exporters  with  close  ties  to  Mobutu,  nis  family,  or  his  generals  may  have  net- 
ted as  much  as  $300  million  last  year. 

MISUSE  OF  FOREIGN  AID,  FOREIGN  LOANS,  AND  FOREIGN  INVESTOR  FUNDS 

There  is  a  long  history  of  systematic  Mobutist  misappropriation  of  foreign  aid 
grants  and  multilateral  development  loans.  As  early  as  1975,  during  a  hearing  be- 
fore this  very  subcommittee,  former  Senator  Dick  Clark  raised  questions  about  re- 
ports that  $5  million  worth  of  foreign  aid  was  being  annually  diverted  to  "private 
officials  of  the  Mobutu  government." 

Last  year,  a  committee  of  Zaire's  Sovereign  National  Conference  (jpredecessor  to 
the  High  Council  of  the  Republic)  found — during  its  investigation  of  "misacquired 
wealth  — evidence  last  year  that  Mobutu  received  kickbacks  totaling  7  percent  of  ex- 

Senditures  for  the  Inga-Shaba  power  line,  the  largest  construction  project  in  Zaire's 
istory.  The  project  was  partly  financed  with  guarantees  from  the  U.S.  Import-Ex- 
port bank.  If  the  full  history  of  Zaire's  foreign  borrowing  is  ever  reconstructed,  it 
may  show  that  most  the  nation's  foreign  debt,  which  totals  more  than  $10  billion, 
arises  from  loans  whose  proceeds  were  stolen  or  squandered. 

DIRECT  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  BRIBES 

We  as  Americans  cannot  ignore  our  own  government's  role  in  establishing 
Mobutu's  patterns  of  corruption.  Roger  Morris,  who  handled  African  affairs  for  the 
National  Security  Council  in  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations,  hsis  estimated 
that  Mobutu  received  close  to  $150  million  in  bribes  and  secret  payments  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  during  the  first  decade  or  so  of  his  repme.  In  more  re- 
cent years,  there  have  oeen  credible  accusations  which  deserve  further  investigation 
involving  financial  flows  in  the  opposite  direction:  irregular  funds  transfers  possibly 
made  by  Mobutu  to  U.S.  and  European  business  officials  who  have  lobbied  their 
governments  on  his  behalf. 

POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

With  the  arrival  of  a  new  administration,  many  Zairians  hoped  the  U.S.  would 
take  leadership  in  organizing  multilateral  pressure  for  Mobutu's  rapid  departure. 
The  Clinton  aciministration  has  sent  some  welcome  signals.  It  has  placed  an  appro- 

griate  stress  on  its  opposition  to  Mobutu,  its  recognition  of  the  High  Council  of  the 
epublic  (HCR)  and  Prime  Minister  Etienne  Tshisekedi  as  Zaire's  legitimate  transi- 
tional political  authorities,  and  its  support  for  anti-Mobutu  sanctions. 

Yet  the  administration's  expressed  support  for  international  sanctions  against 
Mobutu  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  action.  As  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  most 
recently  in  the  case  of  Haiti,  sanctions  delayed  swiftly  become  sanctions  evaded. 
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In  the  past,  some  oflicials  have  suggested  that  the  U.S.  must  await  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  multilateral  plan  of  action  before  imposing  sanctions 
against  Mobutu.  While  multilateral  action  is  important,  I  believe  the  ui^ency  of 
Zaire's  crisis  permits  no  further  delays. 

At  least  five  types  of  pressure  against  Mobutu  have  been  proposed: 

•  Actions  aimed  directly  at  his  personal  fortune,  including  a  freeze  on  his  for- 
eign bank  accounts  and  those  of  his  family  and  political  associates; 

•  Economic  sanctions  directed  against  Zairian  government,  including  former 
suspension  of  Zaire  from  the  IMF  and  World  Bank; 

•  Sanctions  aimed  at  Mobutu's  sources  of  foreign  currency  income,  including 
an  embargo  on  Zaire's  copper,  cobalt  and  other  exports; 

•  An  arms  embargo  designed  to  deprive  Mobutu  of  weapons  used  to  suppress 
opposition;  and 

•  Diplomatic  action,  including  expulsion  of  Mobutu's  ambassadors  from  West- 
em  capitals. 

K  well-designed,  these  measures  could  isolate  Mobutu  and  facilitate  his  departure 
before  Zaire  collapses  into  full-fledged  civil  war. 

Yet  the  proposed  list  of  sanctions  must  be  creatively  broadened  if  it  is  to  have 
any  real  effect.  Moreover,  the  isolation  of  Mobutu  should  be  coupled  with  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  HCR  and  the  Tshisekedi  cabinet  which  are,  however  imperfect,  the 
only  mstitutions  in  Zaire  with  a  legitimate  claim  to  represent  the  political  will  of 
the  nation.  In  designing  an  effective  sanctions  package,  the  following  factors  must 
be  considered: 

(1)  As  assets  freeze  limited  to  bank  accounts  wUl  have  relatively  little  effect,  be- 
cause bank  deposits  probably  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  Mobutu's  wealth. 
To  be  effective,  a  freeze  must  also  encompass  real  estate  holdings;  equity  interests 
in  a  variety  of  foreign  business  ventures;  and  all  other  identifiable  assets  purchased 
from  the  profits  of  kleptocracy.  Moreover,  a  freeze  should  be  explicitly  designed  as 
the  first  step  toward  the  seizure  of  ill-gotten  assets;  the  possible  prosecution  of 
Mobutu  and  his  associates  for  any  financial  crimes  they  have  committed;  and  the 
repatriation  of  illegally-obtained  wealth  to  Zaire  when  a  legitimate  government  as- 
sumes effective  power  in  Kinshasa. 

I  would  reluctantly  also  suggest  that  a  "carrot"  be  tied  to  the  assets  freeze  "stick." 
Mobutu  appears  to  be  haunted  by  the  prospect  of  a  Marcos-like  exile  in  which  he 
and  his  family  will  be  hounded  to  their  graves  by  a  successor  state  bent  on  recover- 
ing ill-gotten  wealth.  To  encourage  his  speedy  departure  from  Zaire,  Mobutu  might 
therefore  be  offered  some  form  of  partial  immunity  from  assets  seizure  or  other  legal 
action  if  he  speedily  relinquishes  power  and  accepts  permanent  exile. 

(2)  Economic  pressures  should  he  targeted  against  the  Mobutu -Faustin  Birindwa 
government  which,  despite  its  lack  of  legitimacy  or  international  recognition,  holds 
effective  control  over  Zaire's  government  ministries.  This  governments  suspension 
from  the  World  Bank  and  IMF  should  be  coupled  with  moves  toward  reco^ition  of 
the  HCR-Tshisekedi  transitional  government  as  the  representative  of  Zaire  in  all 
multilateral  bodies  and  negotiations.  Some  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction  last 
month,  when  senior  officials  at  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  met  with  Tshisekeki's 
widely-respected  finance  minister,  Jules  Sambwa.  However,  there  are  disturbing  in- 
dications that  the  World  Bank — which  alone  among  multilateral  lending  institutions 
continues  to  disburse  funds  to  Zaire — may  still  be  cooperating  with  Gecamines,  with 
the  Office  des  Routes,  and  with  other  historically  corrupt  entities  still  under 
Mobutu's  control. 

Immediate  action  is  also  needed  to  isolate  Zaire's  Central  Bank,  which  is  operated 
by  a  Mobutu  appointee  in  defiance  of  the  HCF  and  currently  serves  party  to  launder 
diamond  smuggling  proceeds.  This  rogue  institution  should  be  excluded  from  aU 
international  funds  transfer  systems  until  Mobutu  relinquishes  control.  Mobutu's 
power  could  be  further  undermined  through  an  embargo  on  the  currency  notes, 
printed  abroad,  which  he  uses  to  pay  his  security  forces. 

Increased  public  disclosure  ana  transparency  on  the  part  of  lenders  and  aid  do- 
nors could  also  help  speed  Mobutu's  departure  and  assist  Zairian  efforts  to  inves- 
tigate the  "misacquired  wealth"  of  Mobutu  and  his  associates.  Lender  and  donor 
agencies — including  the  World  Bank,  the  IMF  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development — should  offer  the  investigators  active  aissistance.  Records  held  by  these 
and  other  international  agencies  could  prove  invaluable  in  tracking  miscUrected 
funds.  The  mere  threat  of  public  disclosure  might  be  a  useful  source  of  leverage  en- 
couraging Mobutu's  retirement. 

(3)  An  arms  embargo  is  symbolically  important  but  may  have  relatively  little  prac- 
tical effect,  since  Mobutu  has  a  monopoly  on  arms  already  in  the  country.  However, 
a  report  last  year  by  Africa  Watch  indicated  that  several  countries — including 
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Egypt,  Israel  and  South  Africa — may  be  providing  vital  technical  support  to 
Mobutu's  military.  In  addition  embargoing  weapons,  the  U.S.  should  use  all  avail- 
able means  to  press  these  smd  other  governments  to  sever  military  Unks  with 
Mobutu. 

(4)  Because  Mobutu's  destructive  regime  has  already  driven  the  copper  and  cobalt 
mines  to  a  virtual  standstill,  diamonds  are  the  most  important  target  for  any  export 
embargo. 

Embargoing  diamonds  is  virtually  impossible  since  any  smuggler  can  carry  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  in  his  or  her  pocket.  Nonetheless,  authorities 
in  Antwerp,  Tel  Aviv,  New  York  and  other  major  diamond  cutting  centers  would — 
if  determined  to  do  so — ^have  relatively  little  difficulty  pinpointing  the  major  buyers 
and  sellers  of  Zairian  precious  stones.  If  an  embargo  were  coupled  with  close  obser- 
vation of  Mobutu's  customers  and  harsh  prosecution  when  violators  are  caught,  they 
win  quickly  turn  to  other  diamond  sources.  A  ban  on  air  links  Zaire  would  also  help 
to  greatly  reduce  the  flow  of  smuggled  mineral  products. 

So  that  these  anti-theft  measures  won't  rebound  against  Zaire's  40  million  citi- 
zens, they  should  be  coupled  with  a  program  of  greatly  increased  humanitarian  aid. 
Humanitarian  assistance  should  be  funneled  through  non-government  organiza- 
tions, not  through  agencies  controlled  by  the  Mobutu -Birindw a  government.  The 
U.S.  should  support  and  encourage  sjDeedy  completion  of  a  planned  U  J^.  assessment 
of  humanitarian  need  and  the  broadest  possible  multilateral  aid  effort. 

(5)  Expulsion  of  Mobutu's  ambassadors  and  diplomats  should  be  viewed  as  merely 
the  first  step  toward  international  recognition  of  the  transitional  government. 
Iliough  the  U.S.  and  the  European  Community  have  repeatedly  declared  that  they 
view  the  HCR  as  Zaire's  hi^est  legitimate  authority,  Mobutu-appointed  ambas- 
sadors still  occupy  most  Zairian  embassies,  including  the  embassy  in  Washington. 
In  addition  to  according  recognition  only  to  representatives  chosen  by  the  transi- 
tional government,  the  U.S.  should  insist  that  U.S.  corporations  operating  in  Zaire 
pay  taxes  only  to  the  legitimate  authorities  and  halt  any  payments  to  the  Mobutu- 
Birindwa  government. 

I  realize  that  some  of  these  recommendations  lack  precedent  in  the  history  of 
international  economic  sanctions.  Yet  nothing  less  will  work  if  Zaire  is  to  be  af- 
forded any  chance  of  achieving  peaceful  political  transition. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  I  thank  all  four  of  you.  In  the  Zaire 
situation,  and  we  will — I  assume  someone  is  here  from  the  State 
Department  to  take  in  this  testimony,  but  we  will  also  forward 
your  testimony  to  Secretary  Moose,  who  was  just  here. 

If  you  were  just  to  say  one  action  in  Zaire,  Mr.  Askin,  what 
would  it  be? 

Mr.  Askin.  I  would  say  that  if  there  is  one  action,  it  would  be 
an  immediate  and  comprehensive  freeze  on  all  assets  and  financial 
flows  which  are  in  any  way  touched  by  Mr.  Mobutu  or  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  he  has  attempted  to  install. 

Senator  SiMON.  If  the  U.S.  Grovemment  were  to  say  very  clearly 
he  should  leave  the  country,  would  that  have  an  impact? 

Mr.  Askin.  It  might.  And  I  would  say,  tragically,  if  that  had  hap- 
pened a  year  or  two  ago,  if  it  had  happened  when  his  very  good 
friend  Greorge  Bush  was  President,  it  would  have  had  an  effect.  It 
may  still  have  an  effect  today. 

I  think  today,  however,  because  things  have  gone  on  so  long,  be- 
cause Mobutu  has  gradually  reinforced  the  guarded  position  that 
he  occupies,  I  think  that  the  only  way  a  statement  from  the  U.S. 
that  he  must  go  would  have  an  effect  is  if  it  were  really  tied  to  very 
specific  threats  of  actions  which  will  make  his  life  difficult,  make 
his  financial  life  even  miserable,  you  might  say,  should  he  choose 
not  to  leave. 

Senator  SiMON.  All  right.  I  regret  to  say  that  that  buzzer  you 
just  heard  means  there  is  a  roll  call  vote  on  the  floor.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  is  just  ask  some  very  brief  questions  and  get  your  re- 
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sponses,  and  then  we  would  like  to  submit  additional  questions  to 
you  for  the  record. 

Ms.  Fleischman,  you  mentioned,  among  other  things,  ECOMOG 
human  rights  abuses.  Are  these  common?  Frankly,  I  have  not 
heard  mucn  about  this,  although  in  any  kind  of  a  military  situation 
there  are  occasional  abuses. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  We  have  just  released  a  report  at  Africa  Watch 
about  the  ECOMOG  intervention  and  human  rights.  I  will  get  a 
copy  to  you  after  this  hearing.  Our  main  concerns,  in  terms  of 
ECOMOG's  human  rights  abuses  are  two  fold.  First  of  all,  the  alli- 
ance that  it  has  formed  with  the  AFL,  the  Armed  Forces  of  Liberia 
and  ULIMO,  both  of  which  are  known  human  rights  abusers.  We 
do  not  believe  that  ECOMOG  has  tried  to  control  adequately  the 
behavior  of  these  groups  and,  in  fact,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest 
that  ECOMOG  has  actually  gone  as  far  as  arming  some  of  these 
groups.  This  is  very  problematic  because  it  undermines  ECOMOG's 
credibility  and,  therefore,  its  ability  to  bring  peace. 

The  other  factor  which  has  caused  increasing  concern  involves 
ECOMOG  air  strikes  in  NPFL  territory.  There  are  concerns  that 
ECOMOG  has  bombed  civilian  targets  and,  additionally,  violated 
medical  neutrality  by  attacking  hospitals.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  independently  investigate  these  charges,  but  we  outline  them  in 
the  report  and  we  call  for  an  immediate  investigation. 

Other  than  that,  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  very  impor- 
tant human  rights  benefits  flowed  from  ECOMOG's  presence  in 
Monrovia,  and  one  is  hard  pressed  to  visit  Monrovia  without  hear- 
ing time  and  time  again,  thank  God  for  ECOMOG. 

Senator  Simon.  You  hear  Sister  Stephanie  Mertens  recommend, 
among  other  things,  recognition  of  the  government  in  Monrovia 
now.  What  is  your  position  on  that? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Africa  Watch  does  not  take  a  position  on  rec- 
ognition of  either  of  the  governments,  although  we  do  recognize 
that  the  U.S.  has  not  really  had  a  policy  toward  Liberia,  and  it  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  recognition.  There  has 
been  kind  of  a  wish-washy  attitude  throughout  the  Bush  years. 

Senator  Simon.  Sister  Stephanie  Mertens,  you  start  off  by  men- 
tioning reconciliation.  Now,  let  me  just  underscore  that.  The  Amer- 
ican Revolution  succeeded  because  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and 
Washington,  among  other  things,  decided  that  they  were  not  going 
to  take  it  out  on  the  people  who  supported  the  British,  and  we 
come  together  as  a  people. 

The  French  Revolution  took  a  different  course  and  was  much  less 
successful  immediately  following  that  because  of  that.  In  Poland 
today  it  is  very  interesting  that  Lech  Walesa,  who  was  imprisoned 
by  General  Jaruzelski,  when  he  became  the  leader  did  not  move  to 
imprison  the  man  who  had  been  the  military  dictator,  so  that  rec- 
onciliation could  take  place. 

I  think  what  you  are  calling  for  is  really  not  only  a  reflection  of 
your  religious  views,  which  I  am  sure  it  does,  but  it  is  also  very 
practical  in  bringing  a  country  together  after  this. 

You  mentioned  having  a  committee  to  investigate  the  tragic  slay- 
ing of  the  five  nuns  in  your  order.  There  are  those  who  say  it  is 
very  difficult  to  investigate  until  we  have  a  country  pulled  together. 
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Is  your  suggestion  for  an  immediate  committee  or  waiting  until 
this  whole  situation  gets  resolved? 

Sister  Mertens.  I  think  that  we  would  be  willing  to  accept  that 
it  wait  until  the  crisis  is  resolved.  We  feel  a  concern  for  the  loss 
of  all  life  that  has  taken  place  in  Liberia,  by  no  means  exclusively 
the  five  that  happened  to  be  members  of  our  congregation.  We  do 
respect  the  concern  of  Liberians  themselves  who  feel  very  sad  that 
this  happened  to  people  who  were  there  in  the  mission  and  for  the 
purposes  that  they  were  there,  and  I  guess  they  do  not  want  it  to 
be  left  without  the  equivalent  of  a  truth  commission  or  some  kind 
of  resolution  of  what  actually  happened  there.  Do  you  understand? 

Senator  SiMON.  Yes,  I  do  understand.  Dr.  Graham,  if  you  could 
just  give  one  bit  of  advice  to  Secretary  Warren  Christopher,  what 
would  that  be? 

Dr.  Graham.  I  think  my  first  recommended  policy  for  the  inter- 
national community  and  the  U.S.  would  be  nonrecognition  of  the 
current  electoral  plans  and  threats  of  sanctions  imtil  they  are  re- 
formed. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  I  regret  that  we  will  have  to  adjourn 
the  hearing.  I  thank  all  of  you  very  much.  Let  me  assure  all  of  you, 
this  is  not  the  end  of  our  concern  on  these  three  countries.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:55  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.l 


APPENDIX 


Statement  of  Dr.  Abass  Bundu,  Executive  Secretary  of  ECOWAS 

This  statement  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  the  history  of  the  Liberian 
conflict  and  the  ECOWAS  peace  initiative  for  resolving  it  is  already  well-known  to 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  focus,  therefore,  will  be  on  contemporary  developments  dating  from  July 
1992  to  the  present,  relating  to  the  resolution  of  the  conflict.  However,  to  appreciate 
the  present,  it  may  be  necessary  to  recall  at  least  some  of  the  essential  features  of 
past  developments. 

THE  ECOWAS  PEACE  PLAN 

The  situation  in  Liberia  in  August  1990,  when  heads  of  State  and  Government 
of  the  ECOWAS's  Standing  Mediation  Committee  met  in  Banjul  to  adopt  the 
ECOWAS  Peace  Plan,  is  best  encapsulated  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
Banjul  Summit  Communique  of  that  Committee: 

"The  failure  of  the  warring  parties  to  cease  hostilities  has  led  to  the  mas- 
sive destruction  of  property  and  the  massacre  by  all  the  parties  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  civilians  including  foreign  nationals,  women  and  children 
some  of  whom  had  sought  sanctuary  in  churches,  hospitals,  diplomatic  mis- 
sions and  under  the  Red  Cross  protection,  contrary  to  all  recognized  stand- 
ards of  civilized  behavior.  Worse  still,  there  are  corpses  lying  unburied  in 
the  streets  of  cities  and  towns,  which  could  lead  to  a  serious  outbreak  of 
an  epidemic.  The  civil  war  has  also  trapped  thousands  of  foreign  nationals, 
including  ECOWAS  citizens,  without  any  means  of  escape  or  protection. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  state  of  anarchy  and  the  total  breakdown  of 
law  and  order  in  Liberia.  Presently,  there  is  a  government  in  Liberia  which 
cannot  govern  and  contending  factions  which  are  holding  the  entire  popu- 
lation as  hostage  depriving  them  of  food  health  facilities  and  other  basic  ne- 
cessities of  life. 

These  developments  have  traumatized  the  Liberian  population  and  great- 
ly shocked  the  people  of  the  subregion  and  the  rest  of  the  international 
conmiunity.  They  have  also  led  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Liberians  being 
displaced  and  made  refugees  in  neighboring  countries,  and  the  spilling  of 
hostilities  into  neighboring  countries. 

Against  this  background,  ECOWAS  adopted  the  following  Peace  Plan: 

(a)  that  the  warring  parties  observe  an  immediate  ceasefire; 

(b)  that  an  ECOWAS  Ceasefire  Monitoring  Group  (ECOMOG)  be  set  up  to 
monitor  and  verify  the  ceasefire,  restore  law  and  order  to  create  the  necessary 
environment  for  free  and  fair  elections  to  be  held; 

(c)  that  a  National  Conference  of  Liberian  warring  factions,  political  parties 
and  other  interest  groups  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  broad-based 
interim  government  acceptable  to  the  Liberian  people; 

(d)  that  general  and  presidential  elections  be  held  within  12  months;  and 

(e)  that  ECOWAS  and  other  international  bodies  observe  the  elections  in 
order  to  ensure  that  they  are  free  and  fair. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  ECOWAS  PEACE  PLAN 

ECOMOG,  made  up  of  air,  sea,  and  land  forces  of  The  Gambia,  Ghana,  Guinea, 
Nigeria  and  Sierra  Leone,  contributed  on  a  voluntary  basis,  arrived  in  Monrovia  on 
August  24,  1990.  Later  Mali  and  Senegal  joined  but  the  latter  withdrew  in  January 
1993.  ECOMOG's  mandate  was  to  secure  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  perform  a 
peacekeeping  role  and  restore  law  and  order  so  that  free  and  fair  elections  could 
be  held. 

ECOMOG's  arrival  ill  Monrovia  was  welcomed  by  all  except  the  NPFL  led  by 
Charles  Taylor.  Its  initial  progress  in  reducing  hostilities  was  greatly  hampered  by 
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NPFL  aggression.  In  fact,  Taylor  formally  declared  war  on  ECOMOG  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  ECOMOG  did  not  diminish  even  with  the  death  of  President  Samuel  Doe 
whose  removal  from  office  Taylor  had  always  maintained,  and  had  made  the  world 
to  believe,  was  the  sole  purpose  for  starting  his  war.  Consequently,  ECOMOG  was, 
on  September  12,  1990,  authorized  to  undertake  defensive  action  which  prevailed 
until  November  28,  1990,  when  a  ceasefire  was  brokered  by  ECOWAS  between 
NPFL  and  the  other  warring  parties  (INPEL  of  Prince  Johnson  and  AFL). 

After  that,  ECOMOG  was  able  to  establish  buffer  zones  between  the  warring  par- 
ties: make  Monrovia  and  its  environs  safe  and  habitable;  facilitate  the  movement 
of  humanitarian  relief  supplies;  repair  and  reactivate  essential  services;  evacuate 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Liberian  and  other  foreign  nationals  trapped  in  Monrovia 
and  elsewhere  during  the  war;  repatriate  Liberians  aft«r  the  ceasefire;  chair  meet- 
ings between  the  warring  parties  during  negotiations  of  a  Ceasefire  Agreement  in 
1991  and  monitor  the  implementation  of  the  Ceasefire  Agreement  and  other  agree- 
ments, including  the  Yamoussoukro  IV  Accord.  Believing  that  Charles  Taylor  was 
then  ready  to  advance  the  peace  process,  ECOMOG  went  further  and  deployed  an 
advance  party  of  600  men  mto  NPFL-held  areas,  only  for  Taylor  later  to  take  all 
of  them  hostage.  He  also  attacked  and  murdered  six  members  of  the  Senegalese  con- 
tingent who  had  been  deployed  to  establish  a  buffer  zone  between  Liberia  and  Si- 
erra Leone  in  order  to  prevent  cross-border  military  activities  into  Sierra  Leone.  Al- 
though these  ECOMOG  soldiers  were  later  released,  they  were  stripped  of  all  their 
uniforms  and  weapons  as  weU  as  their  personal  belongings. 

This  essentially  characterized  the  situation  in  Liberia  from  the  end  of  November 
1990  to  October  15,  1992.  The  preoccupation  of  ECOMOG  was  to  assist  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  various  complementary  peace  accords  for  Liberia  a  under  a  climate 
of  relative  calm  until  October  15,  1992,  when  the  NPFL  launched  its  second  major 
aggression  against  the  population  of  Liberia  and  against  ECOMOG  positions  in  its 
bid  to  attain  political  power  by  force  of  arms.  ECOMOG  had  to  be  authorized  to  go 
into  peace  enforcement  action.  It  was  mandated  to  achieve  three  goals.  First,  to  &- 
fend  itself  decisively;  second,  to  restore  the  safe-haven  status  Monrovia  had  enjoyed 
prior  to  October  15  so  that  it  could  continue  to  provide  sanctuary  to  refugees  and 
displaced  persons;  and  third,  to  convince  Charles  Taylor  and  his  movement  that 
military  victory  as  a  vehicle  to  political  power  in  Liberia  is  impossible  of  attainment 
and  that  the  only  acceptable  procedure  is  by  way  of  free  and  fair  elections.  This  en- 
forcement action  was  to  continue  until  these  three  objectives  were  achieved  and  a 
ceasefire  put  in  place  between  the  warring  factions. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  an  interim  government,  two  national  conferences 
have  been  held  by  Liberians:  the  first  in  Banjul  in  September/October  1990  and  the 
second  in  Monrovia  in  March/April  1991.  At  Doth  meetings  an  Interim  Government 
of  National  Unity  was  set  up  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Amos  Sawyer.  At  the 
Banjul  Conference  Charles  Taylor  declined  the  invitation  bv  ECOWAS  and  Libe- 
rians to  attend.  At  the  second  Conference  in  Monrovia,  his  delegation  participated. 
All  attempts  by  ECOWAS  and  other  weU-meaning  interlocutors  to  being  him  per- 
sonally to  the  Conference  proved  unsuccessful.  When  the  tide  appeared  to  be  run- 
ning against  his  ambition  to  be  elected  interim  president  of  Liberia,  his  delegation 
walked  out  of  the  Conference.  Notwithstanding,  the  Conference,  after  re-electing 
Amos  Sawyer  president,  reserved  certain  executive  and  legislative  positions  for  Tay- 
lor's movement.  He  declined  to  accept  these  as  well.  The  other  warring  parties  ac- 
cepted not  only  the  verdict  of  the  Conference,  but  also  agreed  to  serve  in  the  interim 
government,  this  remains  the  position  to  this  day. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  OAU  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

ECOWAS,  the  OAU  and  the  UN  have  cooperated  admirably  throughout  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ECOMOG  Peace  Plan  for  Liberia.  In  the  words  of  the  UN  Secretary- 
Greneral: 

"Liberia  represents  a  good  example  of  a  systematic  cooperation  between 
the  United  Nations  and  a  regional  organization,  as  envisaged  in  Chapter 
Vin  of  the  Charter.  From  the  bepnning,  diplomatic  and  even  military  ini- 
tiatives have  been  taken  by  ECOWAS.  The  Yamoussoukro  IV  Accord  was 
arrived  at  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  ECOWAS  and  it  has  been  the  respon- 
sibility of  ECOWAS  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  that 
Accord.  The  role  of  the  Security  Council  has  been  one  of  supporting  the  ini- 
tiatives and  endeavors  of  ECOWAS.  This  is  clear  from  the  presidential 
statements  issued  by  the  Council  on  22  January  1991  and  7  May  1992.  It 
was  at  the  initiative  of  ECOWAS  that  the  Security  Council  convened  on  19 
November  1992  and  adopted  resolution  788  (1992).  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  continue  and  expand,  as  appropriate,  this  co- 
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operative  relationship  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  concerned  re- 
gional body."  1 

The  OAU  Secretary-General  has  recently  appointed  an  Eminent  Person  for  Libe- 
ria who  is  working  closely  with  ECOWAS.  At  the  request  of  ECOWAS  leaders  for 
the  UN  to  assume  a  larger  role  in  the  Liberian  peace  process,  the  UN  Secretary- 
General  also  appointed  a  Special  Representative  for  Liberia  in  November  1992  fol- 
lowing the  unanimous  adoption  by  the  Security  Council  of  Resolution  708  (1992)  on 
19  November  1992.  This  resolution  commended  the  efforts  of  ECOWAS  to  restore 
peace,  security  and  stability  in  Liberia;  called  upon  all  parties  to  the  conflict  in  Li- 
beria to  respect  and  implement  the  ceasefire  and  various  accords  of  the  peace  proc- 
ess; reaffirmed  its  belief  that  the  Yamoussoukro  IV  Accord  offered  the  best  possible 
framework  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Liberian  conflict  imposed  under  Chapter 
Vn  of  the  Charter  a  general  and  complete  arms  embargo  against  Liberia,  with  the 
exception  of  arms  destined  for  the  sole  use  of  ECOMOG;  and  requested  all  states 
to  respect  measures  established  by  ECOWAS  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  conflict.  This  reinforced  the  general  sanctions  imposed  by  ECOWAS  as  from  5 
November  1992.  The  resolution  further  condemned  the  continuing  armed  attacks 
against  ECOMOG  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict. 

The  Security  Council  first  considered  the  question  of  Liberia  on  22  January  1991 
when  the  President  of  the  Council  made  a  statement  commending  the  efforts  of 
ECOWAS  and  calling  upon  the  parties  to  the  conflict  to  respect  the  ceasefire  agree- 
ment. At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  7  May  1992  the  Council  again  commended 
ECOWAS  and  the  Yamoussoukro  IV  Accord  of  30  October  1991. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  the  Security  Council,  on  26  March 
1992,  adopted  resolution  813  (1993).  Inter  alia,  it  called  upon  all  states  to  respect 
the  arms  embargo;  demanded  that  all  parties  fully  cooperate  with  the  UN  and 
ECOWAS  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  full  and  prompt  implementation  of  the 
Yamoussoukro  IV  Accord;  declared  its  readiness  to  consider  appropriate  measures 
in  support  of  ECOWAS  if  any  party  was  unwilling  to  cooperate  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Accord,  in  particular  the  encampment  and  disarmament  provisions;  re- 
quested the  UN  Secretary-General  in  consultation  with  ECOWAS,  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  convening  a  meeting  of  IGNU  and  the  warring  parties  after  thorough 
and  detailed  groundwork,  to  restate  their  commitment  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Yamoussoukro  IV  Accord,  within  all  agreed  timetable;  and  further  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  discuss  with  ECOWAS  the  contribution  the  UN  could  make  in 
support  of  the  implementation  of  the  Accord,  including  the  deployment  of  UN  ob- 
servers. 

Since  November  1992,  intensive  consultations  have  been  held  among  ECOWAS 
leaders.  There  is  a  strong  consensus  for  ECOWAS  and  the  UN  to  facilitate  talks  be- 
tween the  warring  parties  leading  in  particular  to  a  ceasefire  encampment,  disar- 
mament and  demobilization.  More  generally  agreement  should  be  sought  for  estab- 
lishing an  enabling  environment  for  the  holding  of  elections  not  later  than  four  to 
six  months  from  the  declaration  of  a  ceasefire.  It  is  envisaged  that  these  talks  will 
conmaence  before  the  end  of  June  1993  at  a  venue  that  is  mutually  acceptable  to 
all  the  parties. 

PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED 

All  peacekeeping  efforts  undertaken  by  international  organizations  have  had  to 
contend  with  a  variety  of  political,  legal,  logistical,  and  geographical  problems. 
ECOMOG  is  no  exception;  indeed,  it  had  more  than  its  fair  share  of  such  problems. 
Some  of  these  were: 

(a)  Logistics:  ECOMOG  was  set  up  on  August  7,  1990.  It  entered  Monrovia 
on  August  24,  just  a  little  over  two  weeks  oi  preparation.  Though  this  may  be 
a  record  in  peacekeeping  there  were  serious  limitations  mainly  of  a  logistical 
nature.  This  derived  from  the  fact  that  all  the  ECOWAS  countries  participating 
in  ECOMOG  are  cash-strapped. 

(b)  The  peacekeeping  role  of  ECOMOG  was  not  immediately  accepted  by 
Charles  Tayloi's  NPFL  which  labeled  the  arrival  of  ECOMOG  in  Liberia  as  "for- 
eign aggression"  which  it  then  proceeded  to  attack.  In  the  circumstances, 
ECOMOG  had  no  choice  but  to  employ  force  in  self-defense. 

(c)  The  warring  parties  were  not  physically  distinguishable  one  from  the 
other  and  were  indiscriminate  in  their  selection  of  targets — thus  causing  high 
civilian  casualties  and  vast  destruction  of  non-military  property  including  diplo- 


1  Report  of  the  UN  Secretary-General  on  the  Question  of  Liberia  (UN  Doc.  S/25402  of  12 
March  1993)  Para.  40. 
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matic  establishments,  private  residences,  hospitals,  churches,  schools,  univer- 
sity campuses,  bcmks,  government  offices,  and  even  hotels. 

(d)  A  war  fought  on  ethno-regional  lines  often  degenerates  into  a  genocidal 
war  afflicting  women,  children,  and  the  aged  with  the  same  ferocity,  ruthless- 
ness  and  reckless  abandon  as  it  targets  men  in  arms.  And  the  application  of 
international  humanitarian  law  is  quite  often  ignored  to  say  the  least,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  brutal  murder  of  nuns  including  five  American  nuns  by  the 
NPFL.  In  the  face  of  such  mounting  atrocities,  ECOWAS  Heads  of  State,  on  7 
November  1992,  warned  all  warring  parties  against  the  commission  of  war 
crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity  in  Liberia. 

(e)  The  refusal  bv  Charles  Taylor's  NPFL  to  accept  the  ECOWAS  Peace  Plan 
created  many  problems.  His  remsal  to  accept  the  Interim  Presidency  of  Amos 
Sawyer  delayed  the  peace  process  and  invariably  frustrated  the  progress  that 
could  have  been  made.  Even  in  conferences,  his  insistence  on  sanctioning  only 
such  solutions  as  were  propounded  by  the  NPFL,  left  many  in  suspense.  The 
penchant  of  the  NPFL  to  walk  out  of  meetings  when  things  seemed  not  to  be 
going  their  way  aborted  many  efforts  at  solving  the  Liberian  crisis.  It  also  be- 
trayed the  lack  of  genuineness  on  the  part  of  the  NPFL.  All  these,  coupled  with 
the  unprovoked  and  premeditated  aggression  by  the  NPFL  against  Liberians 
and  ECOMOG  on  October  15,  1992,  clearly  showed  that  Charles  Taylor  had 
never  seriously  opted  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Liberian  crisis  by  democratic 
means. 

(f)  The  factor  that  has  proved  most  elusive  to  contain  has  been  the  capricious 
Charles  Taylor  himself.  The  popularity  that  his  incursion  originally  enjoyed 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  he  was  challenging  a  feared,  unpopular  and  dictato- 
rial President  Doe  on  the  ground  that  he  held  power  undemocratically,  through 
rigged  elections,  and  that  he  consistently  violated  human  rights.  Taylor  claimed 
initially  to  have  no  interest  in  becoming  President  and  that  his  mission  was 
solely  to  rid  Liberia  of  dictatorship.  The  entire  world  seemed  to  have  believed 
him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ECOWAS  Mediation  Committee  was  partly  in- 
spired by  his  proclaimed  selflessness  in  prescribing  the  conditions  of  eligibility 
for  the  Interim  Presidency  when  it  decided  that  no  leader  of  a  warring  Taction 
should  become  Interim  President  and  that  whoever  became  Interim  President 
should  not  stand  for  the  presidential  election.  Later  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  was  to 
label  these  criteria  as  unwarranted  outside  interference.  He  appears  now  to  be 
like  a  man  totally  consumed  by  his  own  vaulting  ambition  to  be  president  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  his  armed  activities  would  have  for  the  innocent 
people  of  Liberia  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the  West  African  region  as  a 
whole. 

(g)  By  walking  out  of  the  second  National  Conference  in  Monrovia,  convened 
to  elect  an  interim  government,  Mr.  Taylor  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  who 
did  not  believe  in  democracy — the  wiU  of  the  people  to  choose  their  leader  by 
means  other  than  brute  force — in  an  age  of  political  pluralism  and  democracy. 
He  seems  to  be  afraid  of  democracy. 

(h)  For  two  years  (November  1990-October  1992),  while  ECOMOG  assumed 
a  classical  peacekeeping  posture,  Taylor  took  advantage  to  rearm  sufficiently  so 
as  to  feel  confident  enough  to  attack  ECOMOG  on  15  October  1992.  This  is  fur- 
ther evidence  that  he  was  never  genuine  in  the  peace  negotiations  with 
ECOWAS. 

(i)  The  international  community  even  though  endorsing  the  ECOWAS  Peace 
Plan,  did  not  give  the  needed  material  support  to  lighten  the  heavy  logistical 
burden  of  peacekeeping.  Only  the  USA  and  recently  the  UK  have  so  far  pro- 
vided assistance.  The  economic  strain  this  state  of  affairs  has  put  on  the 
ECOMOG  nations  is  enormous  and  it  is  feared  that  the  burden  might  be  getting 
unbearable.  Collapse  of  ECOMOG  due  to  lack  of  peace  process  and  of  the  fragile 
but  invaluable  security  it  has  offered  to  over  one  and  a  half  million  Liberians 
in  Monrovia.  It  would  also  adversely  afiect  the  situation  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Thankfully,  the  Security  Council,  in  Resolution  813,  is  now  showing  a  willing- 
ness to  contribute  toward  sustaining  the  efforts  of  ECOWAS.  This  is  long  over- 
due: the  failure  of  ECOMOG  could  easily  make  Liberia  another  Somalia  forcing 
the  UN  to  take  full  responsibility  with  all  the  attendant  consequences. 

CHALLENGES  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  any  civil  war  situation,  peace  without  complete  or  nearly  complete  disar- 
mament is  at  best  tenuous  as  illustrated  by  the  situation  in  Angola.  Disarmament 
in  such  situations  is  best  achieved  through  negotiation.  In  the  case  of  Liberia,  Heads 
of  State  and  Government  at  their  Abuja  Summit  on  7  November  1992,  after  renew- 
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ing  their  call  to  all  the  warring  parties  to  declare  a  ceasefire,  directed  ECOMOG 
to  ensure  not  only  respect  for  the  ceasefire  by  all  the  warring  parties,  but  also  that 
the  ceasefire  be  implemented  concurrently  with  the  encampment  and  disarmament 
of  all  combatants  of  the  warring  parties  as  required  by  the  Yamoussoukro  IV  Ac- 
cord. 

To  date,  this  remains  the  biggest  challenge  of  all.  How  can  we  generate  sufficient 
trust  and  confidence  among  the  warring  parties  to  facilitate  the  encampment  and 
disarmament  of  their  forces?  For  this  exercise  to  be  successfiil,  ECOWAS  Heads  of 
State  had  long  ago  agreed  that  ECOMOG  should  be  reinforced  with  troops  from 
other  ECOWAS  countries  not  already  participating  in  ECOMOG  who  would  be  de- 
ployed into  NPFL  areas  for  the  encampment  and  disarmament  exercises.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  five  battalions  aaditional  to  the  nine  already  on  the  ground 
would  be  required.  Upon  the  signature  of  a  new  ceasefire  agreement  by  the  warring 

Sarties,  following  the  mx)jectea  talks,  ECOMOG  would  reassume  its  original  man- 
ate  of  peacekeeping.  The  expectation  is  that  the  Field  Commander,  in  making  de- 
ployment for  such  peacekeepmg  in  the  NPFL  area,  would  make  substantial  use  of 
the  reinforcements  in  order  to  facilitate  the  encampment  and  disarmament  exer- 
cises. The  deployment  of  the  United  Nations  military  observers  at  the  same  time 
would  be  no  less  crucial. 

Such  reinforcement  is  crucial  to  the  peace  process,  in  particular  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Yamoussoukro  IV  Accord.  However,  African  countries  which  have  been 
approached  and  have  shown  a  willingness  to  contribute  troops  have  emphasized 
their  inability  to  finance  the  participation  of  their  troops.  Moreover,  ECOWAS  coun- 
tries already  participating  in  ECOMOG  have  also  made  clear  their  need  for  help  in 
meeting  the  future  cost  of  ECOMOG  operations.  Such  help,  it  is  generally  strongly 
believed,  should  come  from  the  international  community,  especially  the  donor  coun- 
tries. 

This  is  at  least  one  area  where  the  overwhelming  opinion  both  among  Liberians 
and  in  the  rest  of  Africa,  is  that  the  United  States  should  be  substantially  engaged. 
First,  because  it  is  the  world's  leading  nation.  Second,  because  Liberia  has  tradition- 
ally been  the  turf  of  the  United  States  and  Liberians  have  always  looked  to  that 
country  in  their  time  of  need.  It  is  therefore  the  expectation  of  the  whole  of  Africa 
that  the  United  States  should  play  a  veritable  leadership  role,  particularly  to  ensure 
and  guarantee  the  success  of  the  current  round  of  negotiations  which,  hopefuUy, 
would  lead  to  a  ceasefire,  disarmament  and  elections  in  Liberia.  It  is  perhaps  perti- 
nent to  note  that  the  ECOWAS  peace  initiative  has  been  in  existence  since  August 
1990 — nearly  three  years — involving  enormous  expenditures  by  ECOMOG  nations. 
To  date,  the  United  States  direct  contribution  to  this  ECOWAS  effort  is  only  US$8.6 
million. 

The  second  3tratejgy  agreed  upon  by  ECOWAS  leaders  is  the  deployment  of  UN 
military  observers.  The  Security  Council  has  already  indicated  its  willingness  to  ac- 
cede to  this  request.  It  is  envisaged  that  these  observers  would  take  up  positions, 
along  with  ECOMOG,  to  ensure  the  effective  encampment,  disarmament  and  demo- 
bilization of  the  combatants  of  the  warring  parties. 

CONCLUSION 

ECOWAS  leaders  have  thus  far  shown  immeasurable  patience,  tact  and  persever- 
ance. No  fewer  than  a  dozen  summit  meetings  have  been  held  by  them  on  the  Libe- 
rian  crisis  alone,  and  a  considerably  larger  number  of  meetings  at  the  level  of  For- 
eign Ministers.  A  few  more  meetings  wUl,  no  doubt,  be  necessary  before  the  crisis 
is  finally  and  conclusively  resolved. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that,  with  the  support  of  the  OAU  and  the  UN,  and 
especially  the  backing  of  the  donor  community  under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  the  ECOWAS  Peace  Plan  for  the  resolution  of  the  Liberian  conflict  can  be 
successfully  implemented,  leading  to  a  just  and  durable  peace  underpinned  by  demo- 
cratic elections. 


Statement  of  Kevin  George,  President,  Friends  of  Liberia 

Friends  of  Liberia  (FOL)  is  very  pleased  to  present  its  written  testimony  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  s  Subcommittee  on  African  Afl"airs  concerning  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  Liberia. 

Friends  of  Liberia  has  undertaken  three  fact-finding  missions  to  Liberia  since 
April,  1991.  I  headed  the  two-person  FOL  delegation  on  the  most  recent  of  these 
FOL  fact-finding  missions,  from  May  23  to  June  2,  1993. 

The  purpose  of  FOL's  latest  visit  to  Liberia  was  to  assess  conditions  within  Libe- 
ria with  the  aim  of  developing  programs  in  Liberia  that  would  lead  to  democratic 
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ffovemancje,  peace  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  nation.  In  Liberia,  the  FOL  delegation 

ioined  the  Carter  Center  of  Emory  University,  the  International  Foundation  for 
electoral  Systems,  and  the  National  Democratic  Institute,  for  S-days  of  talks  with 
Liberian  interest  groups,  government  ofiicials,  and  representatives  of  international 
organizations  working  in  Liberia.  The  purpose  of  these  talks  was  to  begin  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  U.S.-based  organizations  interested  in  promoting  peace  and  de- 
mocracy in  Liberia  with  indigenous  nonpolitical  interest  groups.  The  shared  belief 
of  the  four  U.S.  organizations  is  that  even  in  the  middle  of  this  civil  war,  efforts 
can  be  undertaken,  such  as  civic  education  and  democratic-institution  building,  that 
will  prepare  the  country  for  the  day  of  rule  by  a  democratically  elected  government. 

I  was  fortunate  to  meet  with  a  wide  range  of  notable  persons  during  nw  latest 
visit  to  the  country.  These  persons  included  Dr.  Amos  Sawyer,  President  of  the  In- 
terim Government  of  National  Unity,  Mr.  Bismark  Kuyon,  Speaker  of  the  Interim 
Assembly,  Mr.  Trevor  Gordon-Somers,  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Mr.  Ross  Mountam,  Special  Emergency  Coordi- 
nator for  the  United  Nations.  Regrettably,  a  planned  meeting  in  Abidjan  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Patriotic  Front  of  Liberia  (NPFL)  did  not  materialize. 

I  also  valued  the  time  I  had  to  speak  frankly  with  large  numbers  of  less  promi- 
nent Liberians  who  are  attempting  to  survive  the  civil  war,  now  SVn  years  old. 

I  would  like  to  proceed  with  my  testimony  in  three  parts.  First,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  share  my  observations  about  current  conditions  in  Liberia.  Siecond,  I  wiU  tes- 
tify about  areas  where  the  United  States  should  proceed  with  caution.  Third,  I  will 
suggest  a  course  of  action  that  this  Subcommittee  and  the  U.S.  Government  should 
take  in  respect  to  Liberia. 

I.  CURRENT  CONDITIONS  IN  LIBERIA 

I  am  sure  that  the  subcommittee  is  shocked  by  the  recently  reported  massacre  of 
250  to  300  displaced  persons  outside  of  Monrovia  in  the  area  Known  as  Harbel.  This 
was  a  terrible  event  and  the  responsible  party  must  be  condemned.  This  event,  like 
the  killing  this  past  October  of  the  five  American  nuns  belonging  to  the  Adorers  of 
the  Blood  of  Christ,  characterizes  the  brutality  of  Liberia's  civfl  war.  It  is  a  brutality 
that  Liberians  must  live  with  on  a  daily  basis,  but  which  Americans  only  read  about 
in  their  newspapers  when  the  killing  reaches  certain  proportions. 

We  should  not  risk  categorizing  this  civil  war  as  just  another  bloodbath  caused 
by  Liberians.  The  truth  is  that  innocent  civilians  have  been  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  casualties  in  this  war  that  continues  to  be  waged  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  combatants.  There  should  be  no  misunderstancung,  the  vast  majority  of 
Liberians  are  peace  loving  and  have  not  participated  in  the  senseless  killing. 

Monrovia  has  absorbecf  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in  this  civil  war.  Its  population, 
swollen  by  those  fleeing  the  fighting  in  other  areas  of  the  country,  is  estimated  to 
be  at  least  one-million,  almost  double  the  pre-war  population.  Displaced  persons 
camps,  such  as  the  one  at  Harbel,  host  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  fragile  security 

Perimeter  that  is  dotted  by  Monrovia's  suburbs  with  names  like  GamersvUle, 
aynesville,  and  Caldwell. 

Liberians  refer  to  their  civil  war  as  the  first  civil  war  and  the  second  civil  war. 
The  first  civil  war  refers  to  the  period  between  December,  1989,  and  the  November, 
1990,  ceasefire  agreement  signed  in  Bamako,  Mali.  The  second  civil  war  alludes  to 
the  period  dating  from  the  NPFL's  October  15  attack  on  Monrovia,  in  which  it  came 
extremely  close  to  driving  away  the  Economic  Conmiunity  Monitoring  Force 
(ECOMOG)  that  protects  the  city. 

I  have  observed  a  dramatic  change  in  the  attitude  of  Liberians  living  in  Monrovia 
from  that  in  April,  1991,  when  I  travelled  to  the  country.  In  1991,  Liberians  ap- 
peared much  more  willing  to  forgive  all  factions  associated  with  Liberia's  civil  war 
with  the  hope  that  peace  was  around  the  comer.  Liberians  in  Monrovia  now  place 
the  blame  for  the  second  part  of  the  civil  war  on  Charles  Taylor  and  the  NPFL. 

One  man,  whose  house  had  been  in  Caldwell,  the  area  in  which  the  NPFL 
launched  its  fiercest  post-October  15  attacks  on  the  city,  was  destroyed  by  a  bomb 
dropped  by  an  ECOMOG  jet  fighter-bomber.  The  man,  who  had  saved  for  thirty 
years  to  build  the  house,  said  "I  do  not  blame  ECOMOG  for  the  destruction  of  my 
house.  It  was  the  NPFL  fighters  who  shot  ECOMOG  soldiers  from  my  house  that 
are  to  blame.  If  the  rebels  had  not  attacked  Monrovia  in  October,  I  would  still  have 
my  house."  Like  most  Liberians  I  had  met,  this  man,  whose  son  and  sister  were 
killed  in  the  fighting,  not  only  lost  his  house,  but  close  family  members. 

Food  is  available  m  Monrovia  due  to  the  well -organized  eflbrts  of  international  or- 
ganizations, assisted  by  local  nongovernmental  organizations,  to  distribute  U.S.  do- 
nated rice.  It  is  water  that  is  the  most  precious  conmiodity  due  to  the  NPFL  attacks 
on  the  White  Plains  water  facility. 
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Liberians  living  in  the  far  off  areas  of  the  country,  like  Grand  Gedeh  County, 
Maryland  County,  and  Lofa  County,  have  been  isolated  by  the  recent  fighting  and 
almost  certainly  face  food  shortages.  This  isolation  of  the  rural  areas  of  Liberia  has 
been  complicated  by  the  refijsal  of  ECOMOG  and  the  Interim  Government  of  Na- 
tional Unity  to  permit  relief  supplies  to  flow  across  the  Ivory  Coast  border  directly 
into  NPFL  areas  and  by  the  NPFL's  refusal  to  accept  relief  supplies  transferred 
through  ECOMOG  controlled  areas. 

Although  ECOMOG  states  that  the  security  situation  in  Monrovia  and  its  envi- 
rons is  under  control,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  great  fear  of  infiltration  by  the 
NPFL.  A  7:00  PM  to  7:00  AM  curfew  is  strictlv  enforced  throughout  the  city.  How- 
ever, not  only  the  NPFL  is  feared  by  the  population.  The  other  factions  to  the  war, 
ULIMO  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  Liberia  (A!FL)  are  armed  and  present  in  the  city. 
It  is  the  AFL,  whose  members  fought  alongside  the  late  Samuel  Doe,  that  is  particu- 
larly feared.  The  AFL  is  widely  believed  to  be  responsible  for  theft  and  looting  that 
is  taking  place  by  armed  bands  under  cover  of  curfew. 

Amidst  the  horror  of  the  war,  there  are  bright  spots.  After  three  vears,  children 
are  once  again  attending  schools  in  Monrovia.  Their  schools  lack  electricity,  roofs 
and  books,  but  the  routine  of  being  in  school  gives  Liberians  and  their  children  a 
sense  of  normalcy,  a  respite  from  the  war. 

Another  bright  spot  is  the  growth  of  nongovernmental,  nonpolitical  organizations 
and  interests  groups  in  Monrovia.  These  organizations,  many  of  them  community 
based,  are  forming  to  meet  a  variety  of  humanitarian  and  civic  needs.  Some  promote 
peace  and  democracy,  other  assist  in  food  distribution,  and  still  others  develop  pro- 
grams to  assist  children  affected  psychologically  and  physically  by  the  war. 

There  is  tremendous  physical  suffering  in  Liberia  especially  among  the  one-third 
of  the  population  that  is  displaced  within  the  country.  Another  third  of  the  popu- 
lation is  living  under  equally  miserably  conditions  in  neighboring  countries.  Almost 
every  structure  in  Monrovia  still  standing  is  pock-marked  with  buUet  holes  and 
bears  witness  to  the  massive  amounts  of  firepower  involved  in  this  war.  However, 
the  greatest  suffering  is  emotional.  There  is  an  acute  fear  among  Liberians  that 
their  lives  will  never  return  to  normal.  The  memories  of  atrocities  witnessed  by 
every  Liberian  haunt  the  vast  majority  of  Liberians  who  yearn  for  peace. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  the  word  "peace"  is  used  by  Liberians  on  a  daily  basis. 
It  was  astonishing  though  that  the  word  "democracy"  has  become  a  word  used  al- 
most as  frequently  in  the  new  civil  war  vocabulary  of  Liberians,  even  those  not  for- 
mally educated.  Democracy  in  its  simplest  form  is  understood  by  a  wide  range  of 
Liberians  as  meaning  that  one  person  will  not  ever  again  control  their  government 
against  their  will.  Liberians  want  peace  and  to  begin  the  work  of  reconstructing  a 
new  Liberia.  Encouraging  to  me  was  a  recognition  among  everyday  Liberians  that 
peace,  in  order  to  last,  must  also  be  accompanied  by  democracy. 

11.  A  WORD  OF  CAUTION 

The  Liberian  civil  war  is  complex.  It  now  involves  two-factions  within  the  group 
known  as  ULIMO,  the  remnants  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Liberia,  and  a  group  known 
as  the  Nimba  Redemption  Council  pitted  against  Charles  Taylor's  National  Patriotic 
Front  of  Liberia.  EC6M0G  has  been  able  to  seize  significant  territory  from  Taylor's 
NPFL  mainly  because  of  assistance  from  ULIMO  and  the  AFL.  Meanwhile,  the  In- 
terim Government  of  National  Unity  attempts  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  the  terri- 
tories taken  from  the  NPFL. 

The  NPFL's  refusal  to  disarm  in  accordance  with  the  Yamoussoukro  Accords  has 
been  viewed  as  the  major  obstacle  to  peace.  However,  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  pol- 
icy makers  to  overlook  the  importance  of  bringing  other  warring  factions  into  the 
peace  process.  For  example,  ULIMO  was  never  brought  into  the  Yamoussoukro  proc- 
ess. ULIMO's  conflict  with  the  NPFL  in  the  western  areas  of  Liberia  contributed 
to  the  military  tension  that  precipitated  the  October  15  attack  by  Taylor  on  Monro- 
via. Despite  the  arms  embargo  on  Liberia  mandated  by  Security  Council  Resolution 
788,  ULIMO  continues  to  be  well-supplied  with  arms.  It  is  disturbing  that  the  fac- 
tion of  ULIMO  led  by  Alhaji  Kromah  appears  reluctant  to  turn  over  territory  it  con- 
trols to  the  interim  government  or  to  ECOMOG. 

I  would  note  that  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Dr.  Amos  Sawyer,  president  of 
the  interim  government.  I  believe  he  is  a  man  that  does  not  have  political  motive 
or  ambition  beyond  the  immediate  job  of  heading  the  interim  government.  He  truly 
desires  peace  in  his  country.  His  aifficult  task  of  governing  an  "umbrella"  govern- 
ment representing  the  range  of  political  parties  in  Liberia  has  led  to  restoration  of 
some  public  services  and  a  semblance  of  order  in  Monrovia.  Although  some  well-in- 
tentioned advocates  of  peace  may  call  for  the  recognition  of  the  Interim  Government 
of  National  Unity  by  tne  U.S.  Government,  there  is  merit  in  the  view  that  formal 
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recognition  of  IGNU  as  the  official  government  may  actually  antagonize  the  political 
and  military  situation  in  the  country  and  lessen  the  potential  role  of  the  United 
States  as  a  mediator.  Although  the  United  States  should  strongly  support  the  con- 
cept of  an  interim  government,  it  seems  prudent  that  the  recognition  of  any  govern- 
ment in  Liberia  by  the  United  States  should  be  conditioned  on  Liberia  makmg  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  democratic  governance. 

in.  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  POLICY:  A  RECOMMENDED  COURSE  OF  ACTION 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  initiate  new  and 
positive  elements  into  its  foreign  policy  that  foster  peace  and  democracy  in  Liberia. 
There  are  not  any  magic  solutions  to  the  war.  I  remain  convinced,  however,  that 
this  war  can  be  ended  through  negotiation.  Bringing  a  peaceful  end  to  this  war  will 
require  hard  work  and  the  mil-cooperation  of  the  Interim  Government  of  National 
Unity,  the  warring  Liberian  factions,  ECOWAS,  the  United  Nations  and  the  U.S. 
Grovemment.  Half-nearted  measures  by  any  of  these  entities,  including  the  United 
States,  may  only  contribute  to  prolong  the  war. 

As  the  largest  donor  organization  to  Liberia  now  and  in  the  past,  the  United 
States  has  a  strong  interest  in  a  Liberia  that  is  peaceful,  democratic  and  economi- 
cally viable.  The  historic  relationship  of  the  United  States  and  Liberia  also  engen- 
ders certain  mutual  obligations. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  ECOWAS-initiated  peace  process  needs  international  sup- 
port in  order  to  succeed.  Certainly,  the  United  States  should  support  the  attempt 
by  ECOWAS  to  secure  peace  within  the  subregion.  However,  support  for  the  efforts 
of  this  fledgling  regional  organization  should  not  be  confused  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  achieving  peace  in  Liberia.  The  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  should  use 
all  diplomatic  means  at  their  disposal  to  assist  in  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
Yamoussoukro  Accords  by  the  warring  parties. 

The  Yamoussoukro  Accords  are  widely-recognized  as  espousing  the  basic  blueprint 
leading  to  peace  and  free  and  fair  elections  in  Liberia.  However,  it  is  also  recognized 
that  the  security  and  disarmament  provisions  of  the  accords  require  strengthening 
and  improvement. 

Free  and  fair  elections  in  Liberia  must  be  the  ultimate  goal,  but  they  must  be 
preceded  by  complete  disarmament. 

With  these  thou^ts  in  mind.  Friends  of  Liberia  recommends  the  following  actions 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

A.  ACraEVING  PEACE 

The  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  respect  to  Liberia  should  continue  to  empha- 
size an  immediate  ceasefire,  disarmament  by  all  Liberian  warring  parties,  internal 
security,  and,  the  holding  of  free  and  fair  elections.  There  are  specific  actions  that 
the  United  States  can  take  to  achieve  these  goals. 

1.  Opening  Dialogue  Between  the  Parties.— The  U.S.  Government  should  ac- 
tively promote  the  reopening  of  dialogue  between  the  warring  parties  and  the  In- 
terim Government  of  National  Unity.  The  goal  of  such  dialog  should  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ceasefire  observed  by  all  parties  to  the  conflict.  This  efTort  should  be 
led  by  the  United  States  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Department  of  State  in  coniunc- 
tion  with  the  representatives  of  che  United  Nations  and  ECOWAS.  This  dialogue 
should  be  opened  through  private  talks  chaired  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  involving  the  leaders  of  the  NPFL,  ULIMO,  the  AFL,  and  the 
interim  government. 

2.  United  Nations  Disarmament  Force. — It  is  evident  that  trust  between  war- 
ring parties  and  a  peacekeeping/peacemaking  force  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
process  of  disarmament.  Disarmament  will  remain  a  difficult  issue  in  Liberia  if  the 
entire  burden  of  implementing  this  task  is  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  ECOWAS.  An- 
other option  is  available  without  destroying  the  effectiveness  of  ECOWAS  as  a  re- 
gional peacekeeper. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  prepared  to  offer  significant  assistance  in  the  form 
of  a  force  dedicated  to  disarming  all  warring  parties.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
be  prepared  to  support  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  sizable,  well-armed,  well- 
trained.  United  Nations  force  for  Liberia  composed  of  forces  from  outside  of  the 
West  Africa  and,  if  necessary,  including  forces  of  the  United  States  military.  A  Unit- 
ed Nations  disarmament  force  should  be  authorized  to  use  all  necessary  force  to 
achieve  its  aims.  Such  a  force  could  work  in  conjunction  with  the  existing  ECOMOG 
forces  to  assist  with  internal  and  external  security,  but  should  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  disarmament  of  all  Liberian  warring  parties. 

Taylor  has  indicated  that  he  would  disarm  to  a  force  other  than  ECOMOG. 
ECOWAS  has  already  indicated  a  desire  for  a  stronger  supportive  role  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  The  willingness  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  to  support 
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a  disarmament  force  would  be  a  true  test  of  Taylor's  sincerity  and  provide  a  boost 
to  the  ECOWAS  initiated  peace  process.  The  greatest  mistake  that  could  be  made 
is  if  the  parties  to  the  conflict  desire  such  eissistance  in  the  form  of  a  disarmament 
force  but  the  United  Nations  fails  to  act  because  of  financial  constraints. 

3.  Free  and  Fair  Elections. — The  U.S.  Government  should  promote  free  and  fair 
elections  in  Liberia  as  the  key  element  of  its  new  policy  in  respect  to  Liberia.  To 
do  so,  it  must  be  prepared  to  support  the  undergirding  of  democratic  institutions 
at  every  level  in  the  country. 

4.  Hi^-Level  Recognition  of  Liberia  as  a  Concern  of  the  United  States. — 
The  relationship  between  Liberia  and  the  United  States  has  often  been  called  a  spe- 
cial relationship  because  of  the  historic  roots  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  Liberians 
continue  to  have  tremendous  respect  and  admiration  for  the  United  States  despite 
disappointment  over  the  United  States'  failure  to  play  an  oflicial  role  in  efforts  to 
end  their  civil  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bush  administration  did  not  place  Liberia  high  on  its  list  of 
foreign  affairs  priorities.  President  Bush  did  not  ever  publicly  speak  about  the  con- 
flict in  Liberia.  Former  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  III  never  publicly  spoke 
about  the  conflict  in  Liberia.  This  lack  of  high-level  concern  for  Liberia  among  the 
top  leadership  of  the  U.S.  Government  was  perceived  by  Liberians  as  abandonment 
and  may  have  fostered  a  continuation  of  the  conflict. 

President  Clinton  and  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  should  actively  en- 
courage the  parties  to  the  conflict  in  Liberia  to  observe  a  ceasefire.  A  public  state- 
ment oy  President  Clinton  would  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  Liberians  that  they 
have  not  been  abandoned  by  the  United  States  and  that  peace  in  their  country  is 
a  priority  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

B.  RECONSTRUCTION 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  a  "new"  Liberia  to  emerge  from  the  ashes  of  this  hor- 
rendous civil  war.  This  new  Liberia  could  be  a  model  of  democratic  governance,  eco- 
nomic growth,  social  justice  and  the  observation  of  human  rights.  In  short,  it  could 
be  the  model  of  good  government  that  is  so  rare  in  Africa.  However,  unless  this  op- 
portunity for  rebuilding  Liberia  is  seized,  the  country  could  just  as  easily  slip  into 
the  malaise  of  the  past  characterized  by  corrupt  and  unrepresentative  government, 
a  lack  of  economic  growth,  and  social  injustice.  The  followmg  policies  and  practices 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  encourage  and  promote  positive 
change  in  the  Liberia  that  emerges  from  civil  war. 

1.  Emphasize  and  Focus  Upon  Liberia  in  Foreign  Policy. — ^The  United 
States  should  have  Liberia  as  a  priority  on  its  foreign  policy  agenda.  The  goal 
should  be  to  fully  support  the  rebuilding  of  Liberia  without  encouraging  dependence 
on  the  United  States.  A  partnership  between  the  United  States  ana  this  nation 
founded  by  freed  slaves  with  the  backing  of  influential  Americans  would  ultimately 
yield  mutuaJ  benefits  given  Liberia's  traditional  value  as  an  American  "sister"  on 
the  African  continent  and  its  assets  in  rubber,  iron  ore  and  tropical  rain  forest.  The 
Clinton  administration  should  acknowledge  the  history  of  Liberia's  relationship  with 
the  United  States  from  the  1920s,  through  World  War  11,  the  Cold  War  and  through 
the  Doe  regime  in  the  1980s,  and  its  current  value  to  United  States  interests  in  Af- 
rica. 

2.  An  Action  Plan  For  United  States  Support  for  Liberia. — ^An  action  plan 
for  United  States  support  for  reconstruction  in  Liberia  should  be  developed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  This  action  plan  should  identify  the  linkage  of  economic  devel- 
opment, reconstruction  and  democratic  governance,  and  the  extent  that  the  U.S. 
&)vemment  will  support  the  reconstruction  of  a  "new"  Liberia.  Future  financial  as- 
sistance should  be  carefiilly  monitored  and  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  passed 
through  non-governmental  organizations  and  private  organizations  in  Liberia. 

3.  Debt  Fx>rgiveness. — Liberia  cannot  hope  to  achieve  reconstruction  without 
some  form  of  debt  forgiveness.  At  present,  Liberia's  external  debt  is  said  to  total 
$3.5  billion,  including  approximately  $221  million  owed  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
$600  million  to  the  IMF  and  $120  million  to  the  World  Bank.  Between  $75  and  $100 
thousand  is  added  to  this  outstanding  amount  each  month  that  the  debt  remains 
unserviced. 

Under  the  Brooke  Amendment,  funding  by  the  U.S.  Government  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  emergency  humanitarian  assistance  to  Liberia  and  in  limited  amounts  to 
programs  that  undergird  democracy.  This  means,  for  example,  that  schools  and  clin- 
ics cannot  be  rebuilt.  Friends  of  Liberia  has  urged  that  once  peace  is  achieved  and 
a  democratic  government  installed,  the  U.S.  Government  should  forgive  the  debt 
owed  by  the  (Savemment  of  Liberia  and  encourage  debt-forgiveness  and  liberal  re- 
scheduling of  payments  by  the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
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The  immediate  problem  is  that  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  dedicate  funds  to  wor- 
thy reconstruction  projects  that  "look  and  smell"  like  infrastructure  development. 
Presuming  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  achieve  a  waiver  of  the  Brooke  restrictions 
at  this  point,  I  uree  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  support  emergency  leg- 
islation that  would  permit  U.S.  government  funds  to  be  chaimeled  through  non- 
governmental organizations  to  support  reconstruction  in  the  country  that  is  aimed 
at  restoring  basic  medical  and  educational  services,  and  the  rebuilding  of  schools, 
clinics  and  other  basic  infrastructure  in  Liberia.  If  we  want  to  foster  long-term 
peace  in  Liberia,  Liberia  must  start  rebuilding  now.  We  must  be  there  to  help  in 
this  effort.  The  task  of  reconstructing  Liberia  cannot  wait  until  peace. 

4.  An  Enhanced  Role  for  AID  and  the  Peace  Corps.— U.S.  Government  devel- 
opment agencies  such  as  the  Agency  for  International  Development  and  the  U.S. 
Peace  Corps  should  begin  now  preparing  for  an  enhanced  role  in  Liberia.  The  Peace 
Corps,  long  heralded  by  Liberians  as  a  trusted  and  invaluable  friend,  should  be  re- 
introducea  to  Liberia  as  soon  as  there  is  disarmament  and  free  and  fair  elections. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

Because  of  its  special  standing,  the  U.S.  Government  has  opportunities,  unavail- 
able to  other  governments  and  organizations,  to  promote  peace  in  Liberia.  As  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  have  lived  and  served  in  Liberia,  the  650  members 
of  Friends  of  Liberia  believe  that  our  government's  heiditened  involvement  in  the 
search  for  peace  in  Liberia  is  critical  and  long-overdue.  The  maintenance  of  the  sta- 
tus quo  will  not  suffice.  Now  is  the  time  for  new  and  positive  initiatives  that  pro- 
mote lasting  peace  in  Liberia. 
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